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We do not choose this title, Object- 
Teaching, from any fancy for it fer 
sé, nor admiration for the crude and 
pedantic methods that are often put 
forth under its sanction, but because 
it stands for certain principles and 
methods in primary instruction, which 
have lately occupied a large share of 
public attention, especially among 
those accounted as leaders of educa- 
tional opinion. If we use the termas 
synonymous with “the method of 
nature” in education, then it may be 
worth the while to consider briet- 
ly: 1, What it is not, or* rather in 
what respect the so-called Object- 
Teaching is defective in principle or 
method ; and 2, Some of the con- 
ditions of the true method of nature, 
that may improve our system of pri- 
mary instruction. 

As long ago as 1826, the little man- 
ual of Elizabeth Mayo, entitled “ Les- 
sons on Objects,” was published in 
England. Near thesame time, or not 
long after, American educators gave 
a large share of attention to the sub- 
ject, and although there was little 
done, formally, in this country to or- 
ganize the idea, yet its spzri¢t was soon 
felt in improved methods—in a more 
rational apprehension of the end and 
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BY JAMES CRUIKSHANK, LL. D. 


THE PHILOSOPHY AND METHODS OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


the means of primary school train- 
ing. It was, perhaps, rather a normal 
and healthful growth into the practi- 
cal application of the objective in 
education, through the senses and the 
child’s own endeavors, than any pre- 
tentious heralding of a new idea. 

In England, Mayo’s lessons passed 
almost unchanged through a series 
of editions for nearly thirty years, 
until their revision in 1855, and were 
not largely entertained, except in a 
few of the schools for normal in- 
struction—chiefly the Home and Col- 
onial Training School. But in New 
York, and in nearly all our Northern 
States, the experiment inaugurated at 
Oswego, under the lead of Dr. Shel- 
don, was looked upon with favor, as 
containing the hope that the rank and 
file of the profession might have 
brought to their notice in organized 
form, and through a system of normal 
training and practice, what the more 
skilful had, by intuition, or a keener 
insight, already accepted and _ prac- 
ticed. 

There can be little doubt that the 
Oswego Normal and Training School 
has given a grand impulse towards 
improved methods in primary in- 
struction, and that even those who 
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do not accept the methods practiced, 
or the exposition of them in Mr. Shel- 
don’s edition of Miss Mayo’s book, 
have yet had their attention, through 


these means, called to the considera- ’ 


tion of fundamental principles, and 
have sought for improved methods. 
The tendency on the part of the 
disciples of this school has been, un- 
doubtedly, too largely to a somewhat 
slavish following of the standards, 
yet there are notable exceptions, and 


_the managers of that school, and of 


others that have adopted its general 
ideas, have, during the last decade, 
very generally modified the methods 
at first introduced by Miss Jones, of 
London (who was emploved in the 
incipiency of the enterprise), as well 
as those set forth in the “ Manual of 
Object-Lessons.”’ 

We do not find fault with the gen- 
eral principles enunciated so much as 
with the English adaptation of them. 
As the crude features of these last are 
sloughed off, the system improves, 
and much may yet be hoped from the 
careful study and practice of the many 
schools for normal instruction that 
are contributory towards an im- 
proved system of didactics. 

The foundations of the objective 
method of instruction were laid in the 
Baconian philosophy, in the seven- 


teenth century, and the utterance of: 


nearly three hundred years ago sound 
much like the latest deliverances of 
our annual conventions of progressive 
educators. 

“ Men read in books,” says Bacon, 
“ what authors say concerning stones, 
plants, and animals, and the like, but 
to inspect these stones, plants, and 
animals with their own eyes is -far 


enough from their thoughts; whereas 
we should fix the eyes of our mind 
upon things themselves and thereby 
form a true conception of them.” 
Unquestionably the great founder 
of the Inductive Philosophy gave in- 
spiration to the labors of Comenius, 
in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, who thus writes: “Since 
the beginning of knowledge must be 
with the senses, the beginning of teach- 
ing should be made by dealing with 
actual things. Zhe object must be a 
real, useful thing, capable of making an 
impression upon the senses. It must be 
brought into communication with 
them ; if visible, with the eyes; if au- 
dible, with the ears; if tangible, with 
the touch; if odorous, with the nose; 
if sapid, with the taste. First, the 
presentation of the thing itself and 
the real intention of it, then the oral 
explanation for the further elucidation 
of it.” In the same strain wrote John 
Locke, in 1690, “ when he can talk, it 
is time he should begin to /earn to 
read. But _as to this, give me leave 
here to inculcate again what is very 
apt to be forgotten—viz.: that a great 
care is to be taken that it be never 
made as a business to him, nor he 
look on it as a task. We have an 
aversion for many things for no other 
reason but because they are enjoined 
us. I have always had a fancy that 
learning might be made a play and 
recreation to children, and that ‘they 
might be brought to desire to be 
taught, if it were proposed to them as 
a thing of honor, credit, delight and 
recreation, or as a reward for doing 
something else, or if they were never 


chid or corrected for the neglect of 


it.” 
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Pestalozzi, who commenced his la- 
bors in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century and died in 1827, is 
indebted to Comenius for the fun- 
damental ideas, and, to a great de- 
gree, for the methods which he or- 
ganized in primary education. And 
thousands of educators since Bacon’s 
time, though, perhaps, not formula- 
ting, their methods have wrought in 
the spirit of these great leaders of ed- 
ucational progress; and we judge 
that many have been so true to na- 
ture, and so in sympathy with the 
little ones, to whom they were both 
teacher and companion, that they 
were as unconscious of the life and 
warmth that flowed from them as the 
sun is of his shining, or the dear 
mother earth of the plant that she. 
nourishes into life, and beauty, and 
fruitfulness. 

Chief among the defects that have 
attended the modern experience of 
‘Object-Teaching, which we _ shall 
simply refer to, without enlarging 
upon them, may be mentioned : 

1. That too frequently it has been 
put forward pretentiously by those 
who, either from want of skill, or with 
too narrow an apprehension of its 
true significance, have caught the 
form and missed the spirit—so that 
the dry bones of a dead formalism 
have taken the place of that living 
inspiration that should meet response 
in the active, aggressive, inquiring 
mind of childhood. 

2. Many, also, it is to be feared, 
who have little genius for the work 
of instruction, never translate into 
their own experience and vitalize 
the ideas—elementary and suggest- 
ive at best—which they have re- 
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ceived from the manuals or the train- 
ing schools. 

3. The average American child, by 
methods of his own, in the daily ex- 
perience of the home and the street, 
gains a knowledge of things that, in 
most respects, put him zz advance of 
the school lessons, often manufactur- 
ed, as if the teacher or the book- 
maker supposed his mind to be still a 
blank; and so in this and other re- 
spects, “ Pestalozzian methods” have 
violated Pestalozzian principles. 

4. Particularly, whilst it is accepted 
that “ observation is the absolute basis 
of all knowledge; that the first object 
in education must be to lead the 
child 40 observe with accuracy; the 
second, ¢o express with correctness the 
result of his observations ”"—yet too 
frequently (and the manuals encour- 
age this) what he is to observe is pre- 
determined by the teacher from her own 


consciousness, and not from the child’s . 


standpoint; and in order that he may 
express with accuracy, he is entrapped 
into the repetition of scientific or 
difficult terms, and seduced into the 
giving of a definition that, for any 
vital relation to the thing it stands 
for, might as well have been memo. 
rized at the first. We do not say that 
any intelligent teacher, who knows 
anything of the ways of children, or 
has any sympathy with them, will 
long continue this; but this is the 
tendency, and a word of caution is 
needed. 

5. The spirit of the maxim, “ first 
form the mind and then furnish it,” 
has been perverted and so interpreted 
as to give currency toa false philoso- 
phy, and to most erroneous and un- 
fruitful practices. The mind is “ form- 
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ed” by the process of furnishing it; 
and it behooves all who have been led 
astray by this aphorism to consider 
that the real defect in our education 
is the meagerness of our knowledge 
of facts, more than of power to ex- 
press what we know, or to use what 
we have acquired. 

There is a golden mean, and the 
“improved methods” are in danger, 
while contemning the errors of the 
“ memoriter system,” of going them- 
selves to the other extreme. 


“ Gradgrind” may be amenable to 
censure, but he has received unmerit- 
ed abuse. | 

The true use of Pestalozzian princi- 
plesis to correct, not to: overturn and 
destroy. It may be found that the evils 
which have been charged against the 
several schools of pedagogy arise 
from error in practice and false inter- 
pretation of principles, and that after 
all there are not so wide differences in 
the fundamental ideas as some have 
claimed. 


OUR BOYS. 


HON. J. L. PICKARD, City Superintendent of Schools, Chicago.* 


“ O, ’tis a peerless boy ; 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable.” 
— Shakespeare, Richard 

Thus sings the poet. But what are 
boys in prose? The physiologist will 
tell you that they belong to the king- 
don? Animalia, sub-kingdom Vertebra- 
ta, class Mammalia, order Bimana, etc., 
which, being interpreted, is an animal 
with a backbone more or less flexible, 
according to constitution inherited or 
anger aroused, drawing his sustenance 
from the mother, sometimes even into 
the period of manhood; having two 
hands fitted to seize whatever attracts 
the eye, whether it be the bright flame, 
the gaudy picture, or the irised bubble 
for the child—the pretty toy, the lus- 
cious fruit or the glittering gold for 
the youth, and often without wise re- 
gard to the nice distinction that should 
be observed between the meum and the 
tuum ; hands fitted to hold firmly to a 


* Read before the National Educational Association, at 
Minneapolis, August 4th, 1875. 


playmate’s top or marble, to a cat’s 
tail, to the limb of a tree, or the rungs 
of a ladder, if by so doing he can tease 
his friend or alarm his mamma; hands 
fitted to store away treasures in a 
pocket so capacious and so well-filled 
as to suggest his classification among 
Marsupialia—hands adapted to skillful 
use of the knife in carving initials 
(his own or hers) upon tree, fence 
panel or school desk; of the crayon 
and the pencil, through the use of 
‘which he is able to express his admir- 
ation or his disgust—hands that can 
wield a bat, and thus permit him to 
display the color of his hose upon the 


diamond field; that can send a quiver. 


along the fishing rod, giving appear- 
ance of life to the alluring bait; that 
can guide the fleet pony’s course or 


dip well the oar—hands whose great: 


value is recognized at meal times, and 
which would be missed greatly be- 
tween meals—hands which in more 
compact form may serve the purpose 
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of defending outraged rights or of 
maintaining the right of superiority 
of strength—hands, too, which may 
be beautifully helpful of mother, sis- 
ter or friend in the discharge of those 
kind offices to which the worst boy is 
not at all times a stranger. These 
distinguishing hands “are removed,” 
as has been well said, “ from the loco- 
motive system and attached to the 
cephalic system,” that they may serve 
the head or the heart with readiness. 
We are thus brought to the psycholo- 
gist, who describes the boy as a germ 
full of possibilities, but needing sun- 
shine and moisture, that it may grow 
to fruitage. 

While revolving in my mind a fit 
phrase for a suggested thought, I was 
instantly relieved of embarrassment 
as my eye fell upon an article by Miss 
Brackett, in the V. Z£. Journal of Edu- 
cation, entitled, . “The Teacher in 
Dreamland.” Ip gratitude I shall 
quote occasionally, as it may suit the 
progress of my theme, the key to the 


whole being found in these words: . 


“Children are in much the same state 
through all their childhood that we 
older people are in when we dream. 
As with us when asleep, so with the 
child. He has no past and no future, 
but lives in a continual present. He 
would choose one bite of an apple to- 
day rather than a barrel full to-mor- 
row. As he grows from childhood to 
manhood, he, of course, grows out of 
the imagination land, and into that of 
comparison and judgment, as we do 
when we wake.” 

All the Powers needed in the strong 
man are in existenceinthe boy. They 
are immature, not settled each to its 
proper place; not yet adjusted each 
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to the other; now one, now another 
coming to the surface and challeng- 
ing particular attention, buf under 
skillful direction developing processes 
which will articulate the parts and 
make in time a symmetrical whole, a 
living organism destined for nobler 
uses. 

Hence, our inquiries are not com- 
plete until we have asked the in- 
structor about our boys. The boy in 
school is an unsolved riddle to most 
teachers. The wise instructor knows 
well the value of the restless longing 
of one, of the quick perception of an- 
other, of the inflammable temper of 
this one, of the perfect imperturbabili- 
ty of that one, of John’s conceit, of 
Thomas’ self-distrust, of William’s im- 
petuosity, and of James’ sluggishness. 
He understands thoroughly the spring 
of Ben’s bubbling mirth, and the deep 
well of Isaac’s gloom. He expects 
diversity in tendencies, and is not dis- 
appointed when one appears with the 
nine digits under perfect commdnd in 
all possible instances, and another 
enveloped in acipher. He will not 
be surprised to find one boy who can 
marshal the trooping letters in the 
form demanded for any English word, . 
while another makes worse work of it 
than would a raw recruit in directing 
the movements of disciplined soldiers 
who, in strict obedience to the orders 
given, make a laughing-stock of the 
officer in command. He knows in 
advance that one boy will as naturally 
take to arithmetic as does another to 
fishing, or to hunting birds’ nests— 
that one will read readily and well, 
while another will never give the sense 
of the author read, unless by accident ; 
that written forms come in all their 
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beauty from the finger ends of one, 
while another, laboring with both 
tongue and pen, fails to leave intelli- 
gible traces of what he thought to do 
—that one can ¢e// whether he knows 
or not, but his seat-mate 4xows and can 
not ¢e//. 

He is sure that one boy will be dis- 
tressingly good, and another fearfully 
mischievous, and yet another. wilfully 
vicious. He appreciates the fact that 
in each of these surface appearances 
there is something of value which 
may, with care and by proper affilia- 
tion with other forces not so apparent, 
but as real, eject the evil and furnish a 
home for the good. 

The question comes with force to 
every instructor, “ What shall we do 
with the boys—these two-handed 
torments—these merry mischief-mak- 
ers—those wilful Will-o’-the-Wisps— 
these indeterminate intellects—these 
germs of greatness or seed-buds of sin. 

What can we do without them? 
The men of the future are in the boys 
ofthe present. In the wild, rollicking 
youngsters of to-day you may see the 
staid men of affairs of rgoo. 

If, in the remaining part of this 
essay, I shall confine myself to the 
troublesome boys, I need offer no 
apology, for I am sure that you have 
expected nothing else since your eyes 
first fell upon the title given in the 
programme. 

Some analysis of the constituent 
elements of the boy-nature seems es- 
sential to our purpose. 

Underlying the whole, and interpret- 
ing the peculiarities observable, is the 
dream-life of the child already alluded 
to and described as the time when 
“everything seems indifferent to us” 


because there is no conscious “ contin- 
uity of existence.” There is no recog- 
nized relation between the act of the 
moment and the effect which the 
future will make apparent. 

Very little benefit comes from past 
experiences, since the boy sees not the 
similarity of tendencies. To him 
each act which he commits is indepen- 
dent of all other acts, neither modify- 
ing nor modified by any other. What 
appear to older heads as glaring in- 
consistencies do not disturb him in 
the least, for his “imagination is evi- 
dently awake ” while his “faculties of 
comparison and judgment are asleep.”’ 
Duty means but little to him. Incli- 
nation, often fickle as the wind, is his 
master. His emotional nature runs 
riot with hisreason. He can be good, 
bad and indifferent, all in the same 
day, and perhaps every hour of the 


‘day. Animal ‘spirits abound and 


they find vent in a thousand ways. 
He is frisky as a lamb if his dispo- 
sition is lamb-like—playful as a kitten 
if he be on the watch for prey—met- 
tlesome as a colt if he feel the instir- 
rings of imprisoned power. His 
young animal life holds sway and is 
not always under the control of reason 
nor of will. Fanciful suggestions are 
as real for the time as the most sober 
truths, and have as much value to his 
mind. 

This 
that of implicit trust. Full as he is 
of rhythm of physical movement, he 


knows nothing of figures of speech. | 


He can balance his body, but he can- 
not weigh words. All words to him 
express one thought each, or no 
thought at all. He believes what he 
is told. The old nurse’s tales of ghosts 


introduces another element, © 
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and of sprites are not yet shaken off 
my mind. Reason has not yet worn 
out my credulity. 

This ready assent to all that is told 
the boy, indicates an unlimited capaci- 
ty for reception, and accounts for an 
irrepressible curiosity, another import- 
ant element in boy nature. Hehangs 
with rapt attention upon the lips of a 
good story teller. He devours with 
eager eyes all flaming posters and the 
street processions which they have 
heralded. He fears lest his compan- 
ion shall see more of the antics of the 
organ-grinder’s monkey than have 
fallen to his lot to witness. The tap 
of a drum, the waving of a flag, the 
alarm of fire will add wings to his 
feet, and crowded to the front in all 
scenes of excitement or of danger 
will be found the boys of the neigh- 
borhood. 

With curitsity comes ambition. De- 
sire to excel in whatever happens to 
be the pursuit of the moment, is far 
more constant than is the thing pur- 
sued. In leaping, running, ball-throw- 
ing, climbing, shouting, whistling, he 
hates to be outdone. He will venture 
further than the last boy who tried it, 
upon any path of danger that is open 
to him, and will open new paths if 
unsuccessful in the old ones. Failing 
to be at the head of boys of his age 
and size, he will enter a company 
where he will be lord, even though he 
descend through several grades before 
he reaches the place where he can win 
the coveted honor. 

But in spite of this last element, 
there is a keen sense of justice in al- 
most every boy. His own opinion of 
what is just may be based upon very 
insufficient evidence—it may be held 


without much color of right, but what 
appears to him to be justice must be 
done though the heavens fall. His 
opinions, too, may be colored by his 
interests, and justice to himself may 
be his sole consideration. He may 
not recognize at all the rights of others, 
but he will soon show that he recog- 
nizes his own rights, and that be will . 
defend them to the last extremity. 

The love of approbation gives spur 
to ambition. The boy loves to do and 
to dare, not alone for the conscious- 
ness of ability to do, but ‘because of 
the smiles which will reward his ef- 
fort. 

The boy is intensely partizan. He 
climbs “upon the fence” only as he be- 
gins to reason. His hate is as strong 
as his love, and no ground can he as- 
sign for either except his always ready 
“because.” He espouses warmly the 
cause of the teacher whom he respects, 
and becomes the bitter enemy of the 
one who fails to comprehend him. He 
is loyal to his convictions, be they well- 
founded or ill-fouaded. He is always 
true to his party, whether it be the par- 
ty in power in the school-room or not. 
This fact no teacher can slightingly 
overlook. 

But to the last I have reserved the 
most important element demanding 
consideration. It is that incompre- 
hensible vital force which asserts it- 
self in all-animal nature. The boy 
feels it, but he cannot understand it. 
It is the man in the boy pressing for 
development. Almost incredible sto- 
ries are told of the growth power of 
vegetables—the lifting of immense 
weights by the growing of a pumpkin ; 
the bursting of strong bands by the 
inherent growth-force of a confined 
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potato. These forces are susceptible 
of measurement, and are tangible be- 
cause dealing with matter; but the 
man-life in the boy-germ is just as 
real though not as readily estimated. 
The presence of this interior force 
sometimes produces strange freaks. 
We find premature men as well as im- 
mature men. There may be hot-bed 
forcing in the human as in the vege- 
table world. The growth of the man- 
life may be repressed or it may be 
pushed forward. Proof is adduced in 
the boys who ape men’s manners and 
dress and habits, as well as in the men 
who are but boys in action and in fit- 
ness for life’s work. The boys who 
need the most skillful training are 
those who have been carried away by 
the tide of man-life swelling within 
them, and who have assumed, as the 
motto of their lives, “ What man has 
done, boys may do.” 

Thus having placed briefly before 
myself these important elements in 
the boy nature—namely, a natural 
tendency to ignore both past and fu- 
ture, seeking present gratification, an 
implicit trust in what he hears, an in- 
satiable curiosity to hear and see all 
that is new and strange, an ambition 
to excel in whatever comes to hand, 
largely for the sake of the approval it 
brings, a leal devotion to the party 
securing his support, an earnest desire 
to see justice done-—himself at least, 
and that hidden life force which every 
boy feels, but which no boy compre- 
hends—the question comes, “How 
shall we treat the being having such 
elements in composition ?” 

Briefly I would answer: Make this 
boy’s life a study, recalling experiences 
if we are men, and if not, quickening 


our observation. 
Recognize individuality. ducate, 
never break the will of the boy. By 
all means consistent with justice and 
right, win the boy’s support. Have a 
tender regard for his rights, correct- 
ing gently any misapprehension he 
may entertain as to their extent. En- 
courage self-reliance. Exercise watch- 
ful carein thetruest sympathy, Inthe 
further elucidation of these topics 
it is not my purpose to follow the or- 
der thus stated, but to give general il- 


lustrations with such particular ap- 


plications as may be suggested. 

Before attempting particular study 
of individual cases, some general 
classification will be made which will 
admit of general treatment in large 
measure, and to the _ discussion 
of which the principles already enun- 
ciated will be found frequently appli- 
cable. At the outset, then, trouble- 
some boys will be found as belonging 
to one of the two classes : 

1st—Those with whom bad conduct 
is a fault. 

2d—Those whose bad conduct is a 
crime. 

The treatment of a fault should be 
radically different from the punish- 
ment of acrime. It has been too much 


the practice to ignore this distinction — 


in the correction of offenders. The 
fault will be found apparent in offen- 


ces against convenience, but crime is © 


an offence against right living. The 
fault concerns mainly exterior be- 
havior; the crime corrupts the inte- 


rior life. Crime embraces fault, but | 


fault is by no means a crime. 

In a few well-chosen words, Mr. 
Sill addressed the teachers of Chicago, 
a short time since, impressing the 
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importance of this distinction on the 
ground that the classing of sins 
against convenience or gvod order, 
with sins against moral purity, always 
belittles the latter in the minds of 
boys. If restlessness, whispering, in- 
attention and like faults, bad as they 
may be, are to furnish occasion for 
stigmatising the one who commits 
them as “ the worst boy in school,” un- 
worthy to associate with his less faulty 
fellows, what greater punishment can 
be inflicted for profanity, lying, ob- 
scenity and like offences against good 
morals? Such a course, instead of 
tending to correct a fault, will foster a 
crime. The child does not reason for 
himself. He presumes the teacher to 
have reasoned, and accepts on trust 
the judgment rendered in the punish- 
ment. He goes out believing that it 
is no worse for him to swear than to 
whistle, to steal than to be uneasy in 
his seat, to lie than to whisper, no worse 
to be obscene than to be tardy at school. 
Faults need correction lest they lead 
to crime, but the judgment rendered 
against faults must in no case be that 
which crime merits. 

But faulty boys are not all in the 
same class. Here is one who is 
neglected athome. He hasan impro- 
vident father, a disheartened or a neg- 
ligent mother—perhaps no mother at 
al]. Heisin school, ragged and dirty. 
Of sheer necessity he has kept down 
pride, and his ambition ; thwarted in 
the direction of a respectable appear- 
ance, leads him to brave out the re- 
proaches of his fellows and to assert 
his independence of rules of decorum. 
His discipline needs to be that of a 
wash bowl, a comb and brush—anda 
neat suit of clothes on his back will 


(2) 
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do more than the rod. Many a boy 
I have seen tided over the shoals of 
bad conduct by being encouraged or 
helped into a tidy habit. Here is 
another who has a physical infirmity, 
not apparent to the teacher, the exact 
nature of which the boy does not 
realize. Forgetful of the past, care- 
less of the future, he gratifies present 
impulse at the expense of good beha- 
vior. He does not feel sick, but he does 
feel a little ugly, and the least bit of 
annoyance of his teacher will gratify 
him beyond measure. A physician’s 
prescription is the best corrective. 
While I do not believe, with a cele- 
brated physician, that a few leeches 
applied to the nose will change the 
moral nature, I have had many cases 
of ill-conduct brought to my notice 
which are without the least shadow of 
doubt the direct result of a disordered 
body. This is especially true of those 
cases of sudden relapse into sullen or 
wilful misconduct, so distressing to the 
teacher because of his inability to 
account for them. Intentional wrong- 
doing is the farthest from the boy’s 
thoughts, but an evil spirit seems to 
have possessed him beyond his power 
of resistance, and an evil spirit prompts 
the teacher to make an example of 
such an unlooked-for infraction of 
rules lest advantage be taken of this 
usually good boy’s misconduct to the 
overthrow of good order. In such 
cases of sudden lapses the wise teacher 
will look carefully for the incipient 
stages of disease. 

Such as have inherited a nervous 
organism are objects of sympathy. 
Repression increases the difficulty. 
These are the mischievous ones, rest- 
less, eager to find a channel through 
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which their activity may flow. Mis- 
chief is only misdirected energy. Its 
spring is the source of the greatest 
blessing if confined within proper 
limits. Levees may contain it, but it 
cannot be dammed. 


“ He who checks a child in terror, 
Stops its play or stills its song, 

Not alone commits an error, 
But a grievous moral wrong. 

Give it play and never fear it ; 
Active life is no defect ; 

Never, never break its spirit ; 
Curb it only to direct. 

Would you stop the flowing river, 
Think you it would cease to flow? 

Onward it must move forever— 
Better teach it where to go.” . 


You are all familiar with plant life. 
The twig, feeling the push of the life 
principle in the seed, hurries upward 
toward the light. You may place a 
stone upon it. Obeying the inner im. 
pulse it finds its way tothe air. The 
more frequent the effort at repression 
the more constant the determination 
toward free air and unobstructed 
light. But what distortion results 
from such treatment—unless, forsooth, 
a more welcome death comes to the 
relief of the tortured plant, and too 
late reveals the unwisdom of the cul- 
tivator. Many a crooked, distorted 
man of to-day bears the marks of the 
weighting down of his youthful 
energy. “Oh, that I might do some- 
thing!” is the agonizing cry of the 
nervous boy—and he is driven to des- 
peration by the cold command, “ Keep 
still.” “I cannot, oh, I cannot!” cries 
the boy. “You must,” is the reply. 
Thus the conflict goes on, and under 
an enforced quiet exterior there are 
boilings of hate and plottings of ill 


’ but soon-spent torrent. 


which the unwise teacher must realize 
too late for correction. 

There are two classes of faulty boys 
whose presence in the school-room 
gives occasion for flank movements 
and indirect approaches. They are 
the keenly sensitive and the natu- 
rally stubborn boys. The former 
watch for slights and provoke them, 
the latter seem to have been born 
against their will and to have grown 
up with feet and hands resolutely 
planted forward. The former are 
keen-eyed; the latter stiff-backed. 
Side approaches suit both best. Issues 
must be avoided. With the former 
the objective point must be the heart. 
The confidence and affection must be 
secured. With the latter the will 
stands most in the way. It needs not 
removal, but replacing. Instead of 
lying across the path of progress it 
should be brought into line with it. 
Like the restless spirit, alluded to a 
moment since, it needs curbing, direct- 
ing, training, not repressing nor 
breaking. A broken will is to me 
one of the saddest ‘spectacles. It is 
the broken main-spring of the watch; 
the escaped steam ; the wildly-rushing 
There is be- 
fore me the picture of a boy of many 
years since, whose will, turbulent and 
apparently resistless, was broken as 
the result of a bitterly-contested con- 
flict. Years wore on, to him years of 
ill-success. He was conscious- that 
he could do nothing. His _ health 
was good, his appetite voracious, and 
his indolence unlimited. To such a 
degree did the consciousness of his 
inertia grow upon him, that after 
being waited upon, even to the carry- 
ing of wood and water to his room by 
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a lady of three score and ten years of 
age, for some months, he found relief 
in the coward’s resort—a bullet, that 
took away the little there was left of 
his wasted life. | 

As I approach the consideration of 
the class whose conduct is a crime, I 
cannot refrain from expressing the 
conviction that some are found in 
this class who are driven thither by 
the improper treatment of their faults, 
by a lack of good judgment in their 
earlier management. A boy’s ambi- 
tion leading him in the direction of 
present gratification, especially when 
healthful home influences are not sur- 
rounding him, is the fruitful source of 
crime. Anxious to take the man’s 
place, he puts on the habits most easi- 
ly formed, and which are the promi- 
inent habits of the men whose com- 
pany he can most easily reach, the 
idlers, the loungers, those who, having 
nothing to do, busy themselves in re- 
cruiting for the haunts of the idle. 
It is useless to sit down to reason with 
such boys about the turpitude of their 
conduct. 

To quote again from the article be- 
fore alluded to: “While he is a child 
and under the domain of imagination, 
his wrong-doings can hardly be said 
to be immoral, nor do they ever look 
to him as they do to us, who comparé 
his present wrong action with our 
conception of the perfect future:-man 
ashe existsinourminds. * * * If 
he is sensitive, he thinks perhaps, as 
we enlarge upon the sin, that he ought 
to feel very naughty, but some how he 
can’t, and in our zeal we are doing 
him an evil instead of good.” 

Our safer course lies in encourag- 
ing innocent pastimes where the boy 
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shall find recreation and amusement 
within suitable limits and amid proper 
associates. Watchfulness of the sports 
of boys, and participation in the same 
on the part of their elders, are wise 
and sure preventions of corrupt 
practices. 

I cannot refrain from urging upon 
parents, though not pertinent to my 
subject, the discouragement of boys 
who desire to leave quiet country 
homes for the cities where idlers 
abound and seeds of crime are thickly 
sown. We are growing away from 
the conviction that “there is no place 
like home” for the boy, and are mak- 
ing the boy believe that home is no 
place for him. While this tendency 
continues, and parents spend so much 
time in organizing associations for the 
benefit of the depraved, that they have 


no time left for their own children, 
they may find recruits for their chari- 
table institutions from their own off- 


spring. It may be well for many pa- 
rents to contribute largely toward the 
building of reformatory institutions 
in our large cities, for it is not beyond 
the region of possibility that their 
heirs may thus derive benefit from 
the investment. To return: Let the 
boys be kept as boys until they can 
wear easily the robes of men. Their 
wants must be supplied by those who, 
under the guidance of sound judg- 
ment, feel the throbbings of young 
hearts and are quick in sympathy. 
The boys must not be tossed aside 
with the remark, “They are nothing 
but. boys.’”” They have rights which 
challenge respect, and while the boy 
should be content to keep the boy’s 
place, he must be secured in the pos- 
session of that place. Cordial approv- 
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al of what is right or generous or 
manly in his conduct, will open the 
way for successful reproof of what is 
wrong or mean or ungentlemanly. 
Put yourself in the way of being won 
to the good part of the bad boy, and 
from that standpoint you may be able 
to correct much that is bad. The 
sense of justice is often keenest in the 
wickedest boy in school, especially 
when displayed toward himself. 

His independence may serve a good 
purpose in the correction of offences 
by making him feel the burden of re- 
sponsibility. Experience has taught. 
me that bad boys love to earn their 
way back to good society and to a 
forfeited place in their class. I can 
point with pride to several such man- 
ly fellows who have been trusted by 
steps made longer as their strength 
increased to walk back into favor, and 
who are proud in the consciousness 
of having conquered evil propensities, 

The love of achievement furnishes 
the teacher a ready lever. Let the 
boy have something to do, and place 
before him a motive for doing which 
appeals to present good. Let the 
thing done be regarded, in its most 
favorable light, as a reward for the 
effort put forth. This caution only— 
the act required must be within the 
ability of the boy, and so conditioned 
as to make the accomplishment of 
the first stage easily attainable—each 
successive stage recognizing the value 
of the strength gained by the preced 
ing. Self-reliance is of slow growth— 
but it is a growth. If but a single 
line of procedure were to be marked 
for a troubled teacher’s guidance, it 
should be, “ Something to do—somebody to 
love.” 


But for those who are not reached 
by better surroundings and quicker 
sympathies, and who do not feel the 
weight of responsibility nor the spur 
of wisely-directed ambition, the teach- 
er must secure the removal of the of- 
fender from contact with those who 
are corrupted by his presence, not to 
a house of correction, or a reforma- 
tory, where punishment is kept in the 
foreground, nor yet to the street, but 
to the walls of a pleasant school-room, 
presided over by one selected with 
special reference to his fitness for such. 
work, where the advantages of good 
instruction shall be free. and wisely 
adapted to the end sought—where he 
may be free for a time to follow the 
bent of his own mind as to particular 
studies until he shall have a new in- 
terest born within him—and whence he 
may return to the companionship of 
his earlier friends so soon as he shall 
be found upon the highway towards 
self-control. 

A bad boy is not of necessity a fool. 
The reverse is in most cases true, 
He has elements of strength, and he 
admires the same -in others. He is 
quick to discover weakness, and he 
despises from the bottom of his heart 
anything that looks like vacillation. 
Consistent, manly firmness wins his 
regard. It is vain for a man of weak 
mind or of weak principles, no mat- 
ter bow sedulously he may attempt 
to conceal them, to assume the train- 
ing of a vicious boy. To the keen 
sight of such a boy the veil of con- 
cealment is transparent. The teach- 
er must be as keen-sighted, as quick- 
witted and as fertile in expedient as 
his troublesome pupil. Holdinga su- 
perior place, he must show that the 
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place is his of right. Recognized su- 
periority held in ready sympathy will 
secure cheerful obedience. 
Conscious that I have touched but 
very lightly upon some of the more 
important methods of dealing with 
troublesome boys—for my time has 
been limited—I am deeply conscious 
that one channel of influence has not 
been pointed out, and here at the last 
I call your attention to the channel 
opened by divine power and supplied 
from sources reached only by him who 
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humbly waits and promptly prays for 
“that wisdom from above, first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle and easy to be 
entreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality and without 
hypocrisy.” 

In closing, I would take to myself 
the injunction, “Keep your heart 
young.” And may the time never 


come when you shall feel like echoing 


the sad plaint of Coleridge: 


“When I was young. Ah! woful when! 
Ah! for the change ’twixt now and then !” 


“MY LADY SINGS.” 


All through the day, O happy thrush! 
I hear thy music’s torrent-gush ; 
Then comes the blackbird’s mellower lute, 
And merrily when both are mute 

The robin sings: 
But when the blue turns golden-pale, 
Hist! there’s a strange impassioned tale 
Told by the Daulian nightingale 

With dusky wings. 


O magic music, linger still ! 

Echo from the furze-clad hill 

Tosses back with semblance fine 

The dreamy ecstasy divine, 
And ether rings: 

But lo, through windows open wide 

To catch the breath of eventide, 

Comes lovelier sound than aught beside— 
My lady sings. 


—MortTimer Co uins, in the Atheneum, 
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THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE MIND’S HORIZON. 


L. W. HART. 


The apparent horizon is the boun- 
dary-line of our. vision, the place 
where the sky seems to touch the 
earth, beyond which limit the unaided 
eye cannot penetrate. 

This horizon varies widely in ex- 
tent, 7. ¢., in diameter. 

The horizon of a prairie-tourist may 
range from five miles’ radius to 
twenty, according to his elevation. 

The horizon of a visitor who stands 
on the summit of Prospect Park 
Tower may range from forty to fifty 


miles in some directions inland, and 


much farther seaward. On Mt. Wash- 
ington, N. H., the view is sometimes 
a hundred miles in extent. 

How large a circle must lie open to 
the eagle’s eye at his loftiest flight ! 

To widen or increase the horizon of 
a young scholar’s mind is really the 
chief object of the educator. Famil- 
iarly speaking, we talk of one person, 
even in adult years, as narrow-mind- 
ed; but of another as far-sighted, and 
in both, we may be alluding, more or 
less obscurely, to the apparent hori- 
zon of the bodily eye. ; 

Now, prior to any intelligent at- 
tempt to move out and thus to en- 
large the horizon of a young mind, 
the skillful teacher will carefully test 
its vision, or, in other words, obeying 


the instructions of Pestalozzi (Nos. 


72, 88, 103, 105, 109, 126, 128, in the 
BROOKLYN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
for the months of May and June), 
will carefully orient and test the nat- 


ural talents and the present attain- 


ments of the scholar, as correctly as 
possible, for days and weeks in suc- 
cession, much asa surveyor gradually 
explores the site for a new territory 
to ascertain its capabilities. 

Next comes the choice of suitable 
studies or employments for the young 
mind, such as will strengthen, yet de- 
light; task, and not over-task; in- 
form it with knowledge, and yet not 
deform it with ill-chosen, unwelcome 
nor ill-digested knowledge, for that 
would occasion numberless evils and 
delays. No severer test of the educa- 
tor’s qualifications can be proposed 
than the correct examination and the 
judicious direction of the novice. As 
the gradual development of a sailor’s 
range of vision depends on the nat 
ural power or distance of his eye- 
sight, and on the seas and coasts with 
which he becomes familiar in storm 
and calm, and on his native acumen 
and on his will, so the enlargement of 
a young scholar’s horizon depends 
largely on his own gifts of nature, as 
well as on the teacher’s efficient aid. 


**Let both divide the crown.” 


Happily, for the clearer illustration 
of this augmenting power of the men- 
tal vision, we can profitably study the 
eye, with its gradual acquisition of 
visual range and of distinctness, from | 
infancy onward. How little the babe’s 
eye can see, and how dimly, for the 
first six oreight months! Yet, if that 
babe is the son of a chamois-hunter, 
or of an Agassiz, how much his eye 
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will learn to see, and how acutely—to 
a degree far beyond the average eyes 
of others--by the age of twenty-five ! 
So the expert astronomer attains an 
ordinary and an extraordinary eye- 
power, with which he can see, on.a 
brilliant sky of winter at night, far 
more stars than common men, and 
with greater clearness. “I see men 
as trees walking,” said the man who 
regained his sight—men as vague, and 
large and shapeless as trees. That, 
alas! is the intellectual state of mil- 
lions through life—perhaps their fault, 
certainly their misfortune, or that of 
their blind guides, or even of both. 
Clearness of vision is the grand object, 
first ; distance of vision, afterward the 
natural sequence. 

The eye that would learn to see 
afar must be strained at first. So the 
mind that is to become far-sighted and 
comprehensive in perceptions—nay, 
cosmopolitan in range—at last, must 
not be unduly taxed, nor be dimmed 
by too remote or too abstruse thoughts 
at an early stage of culture; must not 
be confounded with the deeper prob- 
lems of metaphysics at the time when 
it should be simply using, or, at most, 
rudimentally distinguishing, its own 
several powers,as: Memory, Reason, 
Judgment, or Imagination. 
uate the work well. 


“ Pas a pas, on va bien loin.” 


Re-view is the secret of clear view. 
The engineer’s back sights are very: 
essential. An oarsman, in order to 


row straight ahead, must look exactly 


Grad- 
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the other way. That artist in the 
Louvre, whose copy of the Madonna 
rivaled the beauty of the original, had 
made one hundred and fifty copies of 
it before. The eloquence of Whitfield 
augmented in proportion to the num- 
ber of times he preached a sermon, so 
that Garrick declared the fortieth 
repetition much the most effective. 
Miss Nilsson’s singing owes part of 
its wonderful charms to the fact of 
her having sung some of her great 
parts more than five hundred times in 
public, besides the rehearsals. . 
As to knowledge, and the power of 
acquiring fresh knowledge, as well as 
the power of retaining and of using 
former acquisition, the old adage of 
money-making holds true: 


“Get what you can, and what you get hold ; 
Tis the stone that will turn all your pence 
into gold.” 


‘The artist’s eye for colors, and his 
skill in using them, as in Church’s 
“ HEART OF THE ANDEsS;” the vast 
compass of horizon in the mind of 
Alex. von Humboldt, and of Ritter, 
to name no others, seem marvel- 
ous, but are only natural and could 
be equaled, would others with the 
same gifts simply use the same means. 
The largest horizon of any human in- 
tellect was once merely that of the 
helpless babe. 

Courage, teachers! You expand in- 
finite powers in educating, viz.: your 
own and those of your pupils. 

Courage, parents! Remember Dick 
Sheridan, and Dr. Adam Clarke, 
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THE PROBLEM OF NEGRO EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


Among the legacies of the late Re- 
bellion it is conceded that the prob- 
lem of negro education has been a 
measure, next to the enfranchisement 
of the colored race, a question of 
gravest importance to its future 
welfare. Forgetting, seemingly for 
months at a time, that there should be 
a unity of effort and purpose and a 
common conscientious desire on the 
part of every good white citizen to 
improve the moral, social, and educa- 
tional status of the negro, the work in 
this direction has been divided, con- 
ducted at cross-purposes, and often 
embittered with the fierce strife of po- 
litical partisanship. Opposing theo- 
ries, each ostensibly intended to bene- 
fit the colored race, have been numer- 
ously put into experimental practice 
with a barrenness of result which, it 
has been claimed, only failed of suc- 
cess because they received inconsider- 
ate and unreasoning opposition. One 
party is charged with being too radi- 
cal in its views, according to the ne- 
gro of the plantation more than he is 
capable of receiving, resulting in a 
waste of effort and a further demorali- 
zation of the colored race. The other 
party is assailed for its indifference 
and neglect, or for its alleged phari- 
saical pretences of doing good to the 
race, when in reality it has entertained 
the secret idea of deliberately making 
the future condition of the colored 
people worse than it is now. What 
between the bitterness that is an out- 
growth of political warfare and the 
well-meant but ill-digested schemes 
of some who have essayed to perform 


vast deeds of philanthropy, it is great- 
ly to he feared that the children of 
African descent (very many of them 
really adults) are making compara- 
tively little progress in an educational 
point of view. 

In reviewing the failures, in various 
sections of the South, to attain the 
success so earnestly and patiently 
wrought for, there seems to be one ele- 


ment common to all, and that suggests | 


the root of the general difficulty. We 
refer now to the sincere desire of all 
well-wishers of the colored people, 
whether of the North or South. It 
may be assumed that these, in the 
aggregate, if not the dominant white 
element in the old slave States, at least, 
comprised its best people and all to 
whom the negro race could reason- 
ably look for light. At least, one 
common cause of failure, easily trace- 
able in careful reading of current his- 
tory upon this subject, has been the 
unrestrained, intemperate zeal with 
which good souls have adhered to 
their pet theories and plans for the 
development of the race. Some, sat- 
isfied that their’s was the only pan- 
acea, were ready to fight for its. en- 
forcement. There could be no thought 
of compromise. If objection was 
raised to this or that phase of it, as 
being impracticable, or for any other 
‘reason inexpedient, such objection 


was held to be insincere, prejudice 


against color; and, therefore, un- 
worthy of consideration. On the 
other hand, were the Southern and 
conservative humanitarians, some of 
them zealous adherents of State Rights 
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theories during the war, claiming, by 
life-long experience, to know the 
needs of the negroand the best means 
of stimulating his mental activity and 
directing him in the paths of wisdom. 
These, it may be safely presumed, 
were less sanguine of immediate suc- 
cess. The measures they suggested, 
as a rule, required longer time for 
evolvement. They would insist that 
the “ previous condition of servitude,” 
lasting for so many years, had de- 
pressed the moral and social condition 
of the colored race, and darkened its 
mental capacity to an extent that 
would require generations to recover 
from. Between these extreme ele- 
ments were held isolated and factional 
theories, that were crude and without 
influence. The two chief classes of 
advocates at work were each so cer- 
tain of the general correctness of 
their premises, that each regarded the 
other as misguided zealots or adven- 
turers, seeking to carry out some 
scheme of personal ambition. To 
put it shorter, and in plain phrase, 
there has been too much suspicion of 
motives, too much violence of good 
intention, and too strong an aggres- 
sive spirit manifested. The colored 
people have been bounced up and 
down between these honest conflicts 
of thought and experiment, but they 
have not advanced with any encour- 
aging rapidity towards that state of 
independence which it will be their 
right, as citizens of the future, to 
enjoy. 

When, if ever, it becomes under- 
stood that all the good ideas associ- 
ated with the improvement of the col- 
ored race are not monopolizied by 
any one class of thinkers, but are dis- 
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tributed among those who may hold 
very antagonistic views upon other 
subjects, there will be the beginning. 
of new, more healthful, and more 
hopeful action upon the matter. There 
is need that the question should be 
forever divorced from party and con- 
sidered purely as a social problem, 
inviting most serious consideration. 
There is need to consider the class 
prejudices of the South. They are 
the inheritances of numerous genera- 
tions, and if they be erroneous, so 
much more do they demand charita- 
ble and patient investigation. The 
mere dicta of the reigning party in 
power cannot change the grain that 
is inborn in either race. These are 
matters of time and gradual growth, 
and though a pretcuce might be made, 
of resignation to stringent military or 
civil law enforcing methods of educa- 
tion at extreme variance with the so- 
cial customs and habits of a century’s 
growth, it is obvious that the results 
cannot be thus forced. On the con- 
trary, if the past is to repeat itself, so- 
ciety must continue in an unhappy 
and unprosperous condition. There 
should be concession on every side, 
forbearance and an awakened desire 
to promote the general good. The 
first appearance of contention should 
be recognized as intrinsic proof of a 
wrong departure, to be righted as soon 
as possible. The question is one of 
political economy, not politics. As 
a supplement and sequel of emanci- 
pation it is of serious moment. An 
intelligent, unpartisan, and conscien- 
tious application of effort by the best 
minds, both North and South, to the 
solution of this problem must cer- 
tainly tend to secure the most 
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beneficial results. Laws which have 
not a common and moral interest to 
the community for which they were 
framed, and the enforcement of which 
do not result in the welfare of that 
community, must prove abortive, and 
are obviously in need of correction. 


With proper moral weight and force, 
appealing in their operation to the 
interests of peace and honest industry, 
the law may become the strongest 
auxiliary in solving a-question that 
has long and discouragingly attracted 
public attention. 


FAILURES. 


T. W. VALENTINE. 


“Failures, failures! Nothing but 
failures this year!” exclaimed a friend, 
on opening his newspaper at a coun- 
try post-office, to the waiting crowd 
of listeners, eager to hear the news. 
“ Nothing but failures?” said a by- 
stander, “as though these were not 
enough! What, in Heaven’s name, 
would you have? Earthquakes, fires, 
shipwrecks, freshets, famine, pesti- 
lence, war and general ruin?” “ Well,” 
said another, “we teachers are safe 
enough from all danger in ¢hat di- 
rection, for we have nothing to fail on!” 

This little incident set me to think- 
ing. Has there been, during this 
Summer vacation, a remarkable ex- 
emption from great and startling cal- 
amities? One would think so from 
the general dearth of exciting news. 
Since the close of the great Brooklyn 
Trial (and Heaven forefend its being 
ever re-opened !) the newspapers seem 
to have little use for large capitals 
and glaring headings, to such a de- 
gree that news-room$ are less crowded 
than ‘usual, proving the adage, “No 
news is good news.” Yes, Heaven 
has indeed been merciful and kindly 
propitious this year, for which may 
we all be truly grateful. 

But failures, and great ones too, 


have been fearfully common this year, 


you may say. Not more so than in | 


1837, and again in 1857, not to speak 
of other years. So long as we have 
an inflated paper currency, and do so 
much business upon the credit sys- 
tem, so long as men will “ haste to 
be rich,” in spite of all Scriptural ad- 
monitions, failures must continue ; 
for all men have not wisdom, pru- 
dence, forecast, nor areall honest; so 
that failures must needs come, with 
all the suffering they usually bring, 
and with all the lessons they are de- 
signed to teach. 

Of course I have used the term /ai/- 
ure thus far in its ordinary commer- 
cial or financial sense. The general 
world uses it and understands it as 
though there were but one great ob- 
ject in life—viz.: to make money ; and 
to fail in that is to fail in everything 
worth mentioning. “ The chief end of 
man” is not what the old Westmin- 
ster catechism taught us, but to get 
rich and so be able to glorify our- 
selves, and to fail in that object is to 
miss all that is worth living for; and 
this, too, notwithstanding the Great 
Teacher has said, “ How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter the king- 
dom of Heaven!” 
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But the chief object of this article 
is, to consider the question suggested 
by my post-office interview: Are “we 
teachers” in no danger of failing? In 
the ordinary or commercial sense, of 
course few of us are in much danger; 
for, as few get rich from teaching, so 
also few who confine themselves strict- 
ly to that business alone ever become 
insolvent. But is fimancial success our 
only object? Did we enter the pro- 
fession from mercenary motives alone? 
I should hope not. We do not pro- 
fess to be indifferent to our emolu- 
ments; but do we teach for these 
alone? If so, God help us, for we 
certainly do fail in that object, often- 
times. But among the motives that 
led us to adopt teaching as our pro- 
fession was there no desire to, benefit 
others, no settled purpose to be useful 
whether sufficiently paid for it or not? 
Do we not teach con amore at all? Do 
we perform our life-work for money 
alone, with no feeling of benevolence 
in the matter, and with no conscience 
at all? If so, I say again, Heaven 
help us, for we failed at the start, and 
before we had risked our capital at 
all! Verily I say unto you, if we 
work for money alone, we have our re- 
ward. 

But aside from unworthy motives 
at the outset, do not even faithful and 
conscientious teachers. sometimes fail 
in the actual duties of the school- 
room? To say nothing of failing to 
meet public and parental expectations, 
do we not often fail to come up to 
even our own ideal of a truly success- 
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ful teacher? Perhaps we started 
business on too small a capital, or, 
in other words, without sufficient pro- 
fessional training. Perhaps we were 
not naturally “aptto teach ’—a defect 
that no amount of scholastic acquire- 
ment can ever atone for. Perhaps we 
were not patient, but as irritable as 
the fretful porcupine. Possibly ill 
health may have entirely disqualified 
us for the drudgery of the school- 
‘room. We may know so little of 
psychology and mental philosophy, 
or, as we generally say, of human na- 
ture, that we fail to discover the pecu- 
liarities and idiosyncrasies of each 
pupil, and, of course, fail in adapta- 
tion. Thus the causes of failure are 
as multiform as with merchants and 
bankers, and, like them, we too often 
find out the cause and the remedy 
only when it is too late to repair the 
mischief. Saddest of all is the re- 
flection that our mistakes and failures 
may affect others through life—and 
possibly beyond—just as one great 
failure in business often causes many 
others, through all grades of society. 
But the saddest of all failures is a 
life-failure. To fail in comprehend- 
ing what life is—its object and aim— 
and to realize these only when too 
late, or just as we leave this existence 
—what mistake or failure can be com- 
pared to this? Yet is not this failure 
the most common and most fearful of 
all ? | 
Fellow-teachers! let us never boast 
that we are in no danger of failures, 
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THE ENCUMBRANCES UPON SCIEN- 
TIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 

The Conventions of Scientific Asso- 
ciations, held in this country at De- 
troit and elsewhere, recently, have re- 
peated some of their veteran mistakes, 
and until some - radical change is 
wrought, we suppose will continue to 
do so until the end of time. It seems 
to be the highest aim of a really 
active, useful member of one of these 
Associations to become an executive 
officer or the chairman of a section, 
to contribute a paper which shall be 
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preserved in the transactions of the 
Society. This final disposition of a 
valuable paper on any given subject, 
so far as the world is concerned, is 
equivalent to annihilation. There is 
a thought in connection with it, how- 
ever, which goes far to mitigate any 
general regret over its untimely burial 
in the archives of the Association, and 
that is that the useful member, afore- 
said, so hedges in the sense of his in- 
teresting essay with the technical 
phrases and terms of the subject 
treated, as to utterly destroy its use- 
fulness, except with a very limited 
circle of specialists, but unintelligible 
to persons of even more than aver- 
age culture. We are aware that’ Sci- 
entific Associations do not always. 
claim to be societies for the diffusion 
of popular knowledge, but why should 
they not step out of the old beaten 
track, and become useful adjuncts to 
the education of the people, by enlist- 
ing popular sympathies? Are these 
masters of the various arts too 
scholarly for the average world of 


letters? It is a ‘recognized truth, 1 
that the more a man knows upon a I 
given subject, the more simply and ] 
clearly he imparts that knowledge to c 
others. The savansand philosophers, S 
who enrich our scientific literature g 

It 


with their learned disquisitions, would 
appear to be so absorbed in the con- 
templation of the subjects before 
them, as to forget that their labors 
were nine-tenths wasted by being pre- 
sented in all the atmosphere of “ the 
shop,” and then interred in the’ re- 
cesses of a few libraries. It is, per- 
haps, safe to assume that it is really 
genuine forgetfulness with a few; but 
we fear there are more who have an 
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undefined selfishness of thought in the 
matter. They realize that they have 
delved deep and wrought hard to 
secure the knowledge they now pos- 
sess, and they take a grim pleasure, 
not unmixed with pride, in presenting 
the results of their researches encum- 
bered with all the scientific terms they 
can consistently invest them with. 


There is another, perhaps a larger, 
and certainly a younger class of mem- 
bers, attached to these associations 
whose education, being broadly in the 
light of to-day, have no excuse, save 
the excess of their egotism, for the 
feeble imitations they make of the 
cultured faults of their elders. They 
know how eagerly information is 
sought for in every channel of knowl- 
edge, and that there is no field of 
science that common students are not 
seeking to explore. They know, also, 
that it is their duty, as it should be 
their pleasure, to use every effort in 
the dissemination of knowledge broad- 
cast throughout the country. It 
should be, and doubtless is,a waste of 
words to say to these learned gentle- 
men that the average reader of intel- 
ligence who really desires and tries to 
comprehend their discussions and es- 
says is powerless to do it. These 
gentlemen know it, but they ignore 
it.. They invest subjects of common 
and universal interest, such as physi- 
ology, diet, ventilation, etc, in a 
phraseology that is simply high-flown 
and super-scientific. The themes 
named and a hundred others are such 
as the world will never know too 
much about. Until scientific socie- 
ties of all kinds avail themselves of 
the: various means at their disposal 
for the general education of the peo- 


ple, they can hardly expect that hearty 
co-operation which would second and 
give great impulse to their researches. 
Until those societies vastly enlarge 
their present scope and purpose, they 
must content themselves to remain as 
hitherto, only upon the verge of their 
real usefulness. 


NEEDED SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION. 


Any one familiar with the educa- 
tional affairs of this city, and who, at 
the same time, entertains an intelli- 
gent sympathy and interest in the 
successful progress of its public edu- 
cation, cannot but regard with disap- 
probation and. disappointment, the 
difficulties which each year are inter- 
posed to prevent, or unreasonably 
delay, the extension of needed school 
facilities. It is, without doubt, the 


mature judgment of four-fifths of the 


somewhat cumbrous organization 
which represents the pedple in this 
important element of the municipal 
economy, that our school accommo- 
dations are not within thirty-three per 
cent. of a popular, healthy demand, 
and this opinion has been confirmed 
by such experiences, unfortunately 
too prevalent, as to justify most vig- 
orous efforts to overcome their evil 
tendencies. 

The more serious and pressing of 
these obstacles may, at any time, be 
largely overcome by an aggressive 
yet calm and united presentation of 
the existing need for additional school 
accommodation. Certainly the masses 


- to whom the benefits that thus accrue 


will not complain, and the average 
tax-payer has little ground, even were 
he inclined to do so, to object to the 
slight increase which he is called upon 
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to pay, when he thoughtfully con- 
siders the purpose to which this 
money is to be applied. 

In making up city and county bud- 
gets, appropriations for educational 
purposes should no longer be com- 
pelled to compete with local appro- 
priations, intended to benefit the few ; 
selfish and interested parties having, 
as an ulterior motive, the gratification 
of their ambition, at the expense of the 
public,who,by intervening for personal 
ends, certain influences, with the view 
to subordinate the educational needs 
at the critical periods of the year, 
when the financial affairs are adjusted, 
have invariably succeeded in their de- 
sign, but it should be stopped, and can 
be, by earnest and persistent protest, 
calling forth a warm support from the 
community, already intolerant of such 
interference. 

The N. Y. Times, on this general 
subject, says : 

“Tn relation tothe future welfare of 
the masses of the city’s population, 
the Commissioners of Education hold 
by far the most important and influen- 
tial position among the different de- 
partments of the city government. No 
one influence will so shape the char- 
acter, and even affect the political 
aspect of this city, as the training in 
the public schools. Whatever is done 
in this direction reaches far in the 
future, and each measure of the di- 
rectors of our common-school educa- 
tion ought to be. closely watched. 
The Board itself, as we have often 
hitherto had occasion to remark, is an 
able and honest body, and working in 
the public interest. But there are 
certain reforms in the school adminis- 
tration, absolutely needful and ap- 


proved by the public, which its mem- 
bers either do not fully appreciate 
themselves, or which their agents are 
not seeking heartily to carry out. 
“First comes the very simple reform 
of sufficient school accommodation 


for the children of the working 


classes. There are various districts of 
the city where there is not absolutely 
school-room save for a fraction of the 
young children. If the Commission- 
ers will look into the matter they will 
not find school accommodation for 
twenty-five per cent. of the boys and 
girls whothrong the shanties and ten- 
ement-houses of the neighborhood. 
So with other districts. There are 
notoriously many schools where a 
child, if he misses his seat for a few 
days, can never recover it, so numer- 
ous are the applicants.” . 

It is well known to many, that the 
occupation of certain buildings, under 
existing circumstances, for school 
purposes, in either city, is at the risk 
of hundreds of lives of the young 
children who are of necessity com- 
pelled to attend them. Rooms, in the 
first place, never intended for class- 
rooms are daily occupied and crowded 
to an extent that must tend to en- 
gender disease, the culmination of 
which, in conjunction with the fruit- 
ful season of colds and fevers now 
near at hand, must largely swell the 
mortality lists of the year. The evils 
due to overcrowding, bad ventilation, 
carelessness of teachers, janitors, etc., 


are ever present, under the most — 


favorable condition of things; but 
what amounts to deliberate sanc- 
tion of these evils, greatly aggravated 
in other directions, should be sum- 
marily stopped by our Health Boards, 
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if there remains independence and in- 
telligence enough in them to deal with 
so important a matter. 

We urge the Boards of Education of 
both cities, and all cities, to remedy 
these all but universal evils. 

We urge parents to visit schools and 
class-rooms, and see how their child- 
ren are cared for, and to unite in every 
effort which common sense and a 
lively regard for their offspring will 
dictate, ere they be called upon to de- 
plore the loss of their children, in re- 
morse and vain lamentations. 


THE LATENT USEFULNESS OF PUB- 
LIC LIBRARIES AS POPULAR 
EDUCATORS. 


It is with a feeling rather akin to 
mortification that we are impelled to 
call attention to the present com- 


parative unproductiveness of our great 
public libraries, our historical and 
geographical societies, and many other 
kindred associations as popular edu- 
cators. The positions of many of them 
are, and have long been, those of pre- 
eminent respectability and gloomy, 


repellant, fossilized exclusiveness, 
which, from January to December, 
show no advance that may be regarded 
as in any sense contributing to the 
general increase of knowledge in the 
world. Occasionally a profoundly 
scientific paper is read before one of 
these societies, the members of which, 
always of the best families, listen at- 
tentively, approve with cautious dis- 
cretion, and vote unanimously to have 
the disquisition bound up with the 
annual transactions. If the paper 
possessed real merit, it needed to have 
its technicalities eliminated for popu- 
lar acceptation, but it is no part of 
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the scheme of these vast reservoirs of 
intellectual respectability to have such 
papers spread before the world. They 
have made no provision for it. Their 
valuable libraries, their rare and curi- 
ous collections for the museum, and 
their wealth of art are alike locked in 
from the hungry world, and even if 
there were such persons as intellec- 
tual missionaries who would volun- 
teer to interpret these treasures of 
culture to immense audiences in some 
of our large public halls, it is doubt- 
ful if the innovation would be toler- 
ated. 

There are delivered before some of 
these societies every year very excel- 
lent lectures, quite adapted to the 
common ear, which are _ heard 
only by members, no _ provision 
being made even for those who, per- 
chance, might feel willing to pay. 
They who are already presumedly in- 
tellectual, and with social influence to 
secure all that their minds may crave, 
sit down and enjoy the literary re- 
past, and complacently congratulate 
each other upon the rare treat it was. 
And there are hundreds in the streets, 
or in their houses, or, perhaps, in 
worse places, with partially-formed 
tastes, with natural inclinations lead- 
ing them toward higher and broader 
planes of thought and scholarship, to 
whom the great societies practically 
close their doors. This is certainly 
an anomalous condition of affairs in 
a country justly boasting of the edu- 
cational facilities it offers to the 
world. We do not wish to ignore 
what is done, and we recognize grate- 
fully the work of the numerous socie- 
ties of one kind and another attached 
to churches, schools, seminaries, etc., 
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in the dissemination of knowledge 
upon standard subjects and current 
discovery ; but it must be obvious to 
all intelligent observers that the great 
societies devoted to specialties, some- 
times, like gedgraphy, electrical sci- 
ence, etc., or societies of an eclectic 
character, instead of being nuclei, as 
they should be, for powerful effort in 
the general diffusion of useful infor- 
mation, are often utterly inert, and 
mere mutual admiration societies; the 
general membership maintaining ex- 
clusiveness, and a very few of them 
shaping and directing the methods of 
the society with narrow, restricted and 
selfish considerations for themselves. 
This, of course, any and every society 
has a perfect right to do, merely as a 
question of legal ownership. The 
intellectual wealth is theirs-to do with 
as they choose. But upon the broad- 
er consideration of enlightening the 
world, for which there is not only 
Divine approval, but imperative com- 
mand, the question is presented in 
another aspect. The best libraries of 
the country, of course, contain our 
richest and rarest books. They should 
be made. accessible to all who would 
worthily seek them. The great works 
of art in painting or sculpture should 
be where even the poor may see them, 
if there are any who want to. The 
public libraries certainly have little 
excuse for the fractional fulfillment of 
their great mission. They should not 
only have lecture courses, but these 
should be conducted with reference to 
an intellectual revival. There should 
be Moodys and Sankeys, as respects 
energy and enthusiasm, among those 
who were associated with such effort. 
There are certainly many ways by 


which much of the usefulness of our 
vast libraries, now latent, could be 
made to exert an emphatic and whole- 
some influence upon the communities 
where they are located.: They could 
begin this work, and, perhaps, receive 
State or Government aid in their sup- 
port and maintenance, as is now done 
in foreign countries. They are, at 
present, institutions inviting public 
curiosity rather than inspiring public 
interest. There should be no necessity 
for frequent appeals to increase their 
membership, as has been the case with 
some of them. They possess innate 
power and vast influence for educa- 
tional development, if only proper 
executive direction be given in the 
matter. The public schools, with the 
auxiliary aid ot the public libraries, 
and the proper manipulation of such 
rich treasures as are preserved, say in 
the New York and the Long Island 
Historical Societies, the Astor and the 
Mercantile Libraries of New York, 
the Mercantile Library of Brooklyn, 
and others existing or prospective, 
would give an impulse to general 
education, which would show most 


amazing and gratifying results within 


a decade. 


POPULAR BOTANY. 
In the Popular Science Study, so- 


called, of the day, the present is a pro- 
pitious time, and our fields and woods 


efficient auxiliaries for the study of 


Nature. 
At best, the greater number can 


acquire but a superficial knowledge — 


of specialties, such as botany, geology, 
etc.,and as no book can offer such apt 


illustration and scope for this sort of 


investigation, we feel inclined to urge 
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teachers and scholars to make good 
use of the fine weather peculiar to 
October, in which to add to their 
practical knowledge. 

All the seasons of the year present 
new and varied aspects favorable to 
the pursuit of a fancy in this direction, 
for it isa fancy which hath the advan- 
tages of gratifying as well as edifying 
the mind; and the practice in the 
thoughtful and intelligent use of our 
perceptions and observation, will 
prove of great service in the class- 
room. Nature, after the repose of 
Winter, very slowly and charily un- 
folds her beauties, but more generous 
and lavish, as the season advances, she 
discloses a wealth of verdure in wood 
and plain, as well for the pleasure of 
man as for practical purposes. The 
earliest flowers, which we welcome as 
old friends, and the different forms of 
trees and plants, in their countless 
variety in leaf and spray, offer at this 
time subjects for absorbing study ; 
and now, in this beautiful Indian 
Summer season, another phase pre- 
sents itself, the more attractive, per- 
haps, in that Nature, about to usher 
in the north winds and Winter, 
spreads out before us a grand trans- 
formation scene, outrivaling in splen- 
dor and wealth and brilliancy of color, 
all effort of the hand of man. 

While, therefore, we may gratify and 
encourage taste for the beautiful, a 
visit to the woods and fields can also be 
made serviceable by study and exami- 
nation of the habits and characteris- 
tics of the trees and plants, which we 
may find in such endless variety in 
our forests, parks and gardens. Not 
alone the trees, and plants, and flow- 
ers furnish these fruitful themes, but 
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the very grasses, which contribute to 
the beauty of the landscape, should be 
remembered and share in the general 
admiration, for, without them, . the 
landscape would be lifeless, nor could 
the splendor of flowers make amends 
for their absence. Very soon will the 
maples, the dog-woods, the oaks, the 
tulips, the gums, the pepperidge, and 
many others, in their myriad colors, 
present in their most attractive form 
an opportunity to admire and investi- 
gate them, while the profusion and 
luxuriance of the Fall- flowering 
shrubs and plants add additional in- 
terest to the pursuit of a knowledge 
of the mysteries of botany. There- 
fore, we say no pleasanter occupation 
for an afternoon, both for teacher and 
class, could be devised, than a visit to 
the woods and parks at this season of 
the year. 


THE COMPULSORY LAW. 


One of the few good results of our 
present somewhat defective compul- 
sory act is evidenced by the fact of its 
recognition by many parents who 
have heretofore too lightly regarded 
the obligations under which they rest 
to their children. The schools open 
this season with a larger number of 
new scholars than is usual under the 
circumstances, and this may very 
properly be credited to the existence 
of a law which compels such parents 
to educate their children. Unfortu- 
nately, it will be found that no suita- 
ble or adequate provision has been 


made to meet. this condition of things - 
either in New York or Brooklyn, and 
the community is likely to suffer for 
the want of sufficient school accom- 
modation for the coming year. In 
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connection with this subject, we beg 
leave to call the attention of our leg- 
islators, as we did last Spring, to the 
necessity of modifying the present 
compulsory law, and this can be the 
more readily done now, for the reason 
that it has been subjected to the prac- 
tigal test not without such advantages 
as make it desirable that it should 
be perfected at the earliest moment. 
The experience of city and county 
superintendents should be freely 
asked for and carefully considered. 


CIVIL RIGHTS IN OUR SCHOOLS. 

Now that a decision has been ren- 
dered by competent authority, which 
may or may not be confirmed by the 
upper courts, with reference to the 
right or policy of separating white or 
colored children, we trust that the 
Board of Education will see to it that 
no complaint may be justified as to 


the inferior accommodation being . 


provided for the colored people—the 
decision, even in this case, clearly de- 
fining the existence of equal rights in 
this particular. Our colored schools 
have in the main been supplied with 
teachers in point of culture and ca- 
pacity fully up to the standard of the 
other schools; but it cannot be de- 
nied that the buildings set apart for 
these purposes have been very infe- 
rior ones and lacking, oftentimes, 
many elements of comfort. 

While we do not believe this to 
have been intentional neglect on the 
part of the Board, or to arise from 


’ any feeling of prejudice whatever, we 


assume the public will be more criti- 
cal in the future and more inclined to 
give heed to what may be captious 
fault-finding on the part of the col- 


ored people, and therefore hope and 
believe that they will remove all oc- 
casion for complaint. 

There is no doubt at all that our 
people, without regard to social or 
political prejudices, favor separate 
schools. 


OUR NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

The committee of gentlemen en- 
trusted with the management of our 
night schools have already indicated 
a purpose to make the schools more 
efficient and serviceable to the people 
than ever before. In the matter of 
teachers, a higher and more uniform 
standard of qualification will be re- 
quired, with such beneficial results as 
it is very easy to foretell. Webelieve, 
too, alittle less lavishness in dispens- 
ing appointments, at the opening of 
the schools, will result in a saving of 
money, which can be applied to many 
useful purposes in the high school, 
for instance, if no better thought 
occurs. We believe that the schools 
will be more largely attended, and 
that better results will follow, from 
the fact that many will be led to take 
advantage of the night schools as a 
means of conforming to the require- 
ments of the compulsory law. 

Mr. Libby, the Chairman of this 
Committee, together with his associ- 
ates, all gentlemen experienced in the 
work, and commanding the respect of 
the Board and the community, have an 
opportunity this year todoagreat deal 
of good, which, we have no doubt, 
will be fully taken advantage of, in 
the interests of the people. The High 
School, under the Principalship of 
Mr. Patterson, with many of our best 
principals associated with him as in- 
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structors, cannot but prove a popular 
and useful element in the night- 
school scheme. 


THE PERENNIAL NATURE, and often- 
times barren results, of many of the dis- 
cussions of important questions in the 
Board of Education is largely due to 
the fact that committees, for some 
reason or other, fail in the duty of in- 
vestigation and originality, and to the 
generally too diffusive character of 
their discussions. A deliberate con- 
sideration of the single question of 
the want of uniformity in studies and 
text-books alone, leading to a more 
practical curriculum for the whole 
school, would in itself prove of invalu- 
able service to our schools of to-day, 
and until it is done our system of 
grading and of examination, and: of 
everything calculated to test the pro- 
gress and attainment of the’ pupils, 
must prove largely abortive. Cannot 
the Board afford to take the experi- 
ence and advice of our superintend- 
ents and principals on this very im- 
portant subject? 


InpusTRIAL DRawinc.—The Board 
of Trade in New York have taken up 
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the question of Industrial Drawing to 
the extent of appointing a Committee 
to examine and report as to the ways 
and means for making it an effective 
and familiar element in the general 
The subject is one that 
justifies prompt and intelligent con- 
sideration. 


Dr. Homer L. Bart ett, of Flat- 
bush, has, for a number of weeks 
past, contributed historical sketches 


.of Long Island, which have not only 


proved very interesting, but instruct- 
ive reading as well. 

These sketches appear in the col- 
umns of the Kings County Rural 
Gazette, and are well-written, readable 
articles, full of information, histori- 
cal, geographical and _ biographical, 
and which, probably, has never been 
collated in available form before. 

Recent numbers of the Gazette con- 
tain accounts of the early schools and 
school-masters, specially interesting 
to modern teachers. 

The series, we presume, will be 
published in book form, and will 
serve as a very desirable compendium 
or supplement of the histories of 
Long Island. 


‘ 


Tue Scuoot-Room. 


[For School Notes and Queries, and Correspondence. Communications and Contributions to 
this Department will receive prompt attention.] _ 


FAULTY EXPRESSIONS IN GRAMMAR AND 
LANGUAGE cannot command too often, the at- 
tention of the teacher. On one of these subjects, 
A., an experienced teacher, writes as follows : 


WHAT. 


Pupil—Mr. Brown, please tell me 
how to parse what in this sentence: 
“Charles brought what was wanted.” 

Mr. B.—Certainly. What isa kind of 
compound relative equivalent to “ that 
which,” or “the thing which,” or “ those 
things. which.” Thing is a common 
noun, 3d per., sing. num., obj. case, 
governed by brought. Rule— Which 
is a relative pronoun, 3d per., sing. 
num., and agrees with its antecedent, 
thing. Rule—And is nom. case to the 
verb, was wanted. 

/.—But how do you parse what? 

Mr. B.— What is “a kind of com- 
pound relative,” etc., etc. 

Pupil asks another teacher : 

Teacher—What is a pronoun repre- 
senting two cases of a noun unex- 
pressed or unknown? 

P.—How is that? 

T.—I will write on the black-board : 

1. Charles brought money. 

2. Money was wanted. 

How many sentences? 


P.—Two. 

T.—What did Charles bring? 
P.—Money. 

T-—.What was wanted ? 
P.—Money. 


7.—Then the thing brought was 
the thing wanted ? 


P.—Yes, sir. 

T.—N ow, look : 

3. Charles brought money- which 
was wanted. : 

In this sentence expressing the 
meaning of (1) and (2), what word 
represents money in (2)? 

P.—Which. 

7.—In what case is which? 

P.—The nom. case—the same as 
money in (2). 

T.—Now attend: 
_ 4. Charles brought that which was 
wanted. 

Which word in this sentence may 
represent money in (1)? 

P.—That in the obj. case. 

7.—I will write once more: 


5. Charles brought what was want- 


ed. 

In this sentence, which word repre- 
sents money in (1) and (2), and the 
two pronouns, that and which, in (4)? 

P.—What. Then what represents 
money in the obj. case—and money in 
the nom. case. 

7.—Certainly. Now, write two in- 
dependent sentences with the pro- 
noun concealing the noun. 

P.—(6). Charles brought what? 

7. What was wanted. 

7.—If you can parse (6) and (7), 
you can have no difficulty with (1) 
and (2). 

Now, if you will write the sentence : 
“Charles bought what was wanted,” 
and write in reverse order (7), (6), 
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etc., to (1), you may easily trace the 
changes. Generally, when you wish 
to parse the pronoun what, change 
the sentence into two sentences like 
(6) and (7)—and it will be readily un- 
derstood. 

NVote.--By the proper remarks of a 
living teacher in using a form some- 
what like the foregoing, it is believed 
that the great difficulties in teaching 
the “compound relative” will -van- 
ish. This seems to be one of the 
many hard points that young students 
in grammar seldom fully understand. 


A WESTERN TEACHER (F. E. R.) sends us 
the following : 


“A RADICAL DEFECT.” 


Under the above head, a writer in 


_ the Journat for July remarks on the 


general inability of public-school 
children to write a decent letter, 
and proceeds to give his views why 
they are not better prepared in that di- 
rection. Headvances, as one reason— 
“ because the pupils are removed from 
school at too early an age.” Now, if 
such are not good letter-writters, it is 
not the fault of the schools, and, 
therefore, I need not discuss that as 
one of the reasons. He gives, as a 
second reason—*“ because the acquire- 
ment is put off too long; and this ex- 
ercise, instead of coming once a week, 
or once a fortnight, on the much- 
dreaded composition day, should oc- 
cur at least three times a week.” I do 
not believe that the acquirement is 
put off too long. Honest, original 
composition cannot be acquired by 
the average pupil before reaching the 
High School. The pupil may, to a 
possible advantage, hand in encyclo- 


pedical essays while in the grammar- 
school, but he cannot compose. To 
partly answer the question, Why can 
he not compose? would provoke the 
answer: Grammar is not /aught, nor 
can it be learned, at the age during 
which most children attend the gram- 
mar school. . Grammar and rhetoric 
should go hand in hand—they are 
almost one; but it is a fact that the 


latter is taken up long after what lit- 


tle of the former had been learned 
and forgotten. Again, it would be 
impossible to have this exercise come 
oftener than once a week in most high 
schools. Who, pray, would correct 
all these compositions? Not the 
teacher, certainly, if she does anything 
else. Imagine the high-school teacher 
of rhetoric correcting sixty different 
compositions three times a week! 
Moreover, to correct them is not 
enough ; the corrections must be ex- 
plained, or else the object of correc- 
tion will be lost. 

Lastly, this writer says: “Our 
pupils ought to be required to copy 
good models of English composition 
once a week, at least, until they shall 
have acquired a good style and facility 
of expression of their own.’”’ Good! as 
far as it goes. But I would have it 
taken in close connection with rheto- 
ric and grammar. Let each individ- 
ual in the class, so far as time permits, 
read aloud from some standard work 
a sentence or two. Let it be fully 
analyzed, and the choice of words 
and the expression questioned. By 
so doing, the meaning of every word, 
and the place and the only place that 
each word occupies, will be ascer- 
tained. Interest will be awakened as 
surely as this plan is followed, and if 
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a pupil but become interested in any 
study, that study will not be neglect- 
ed. Punctuation is, of course, to’ be 
regarded. It cannot be learned from 
a text-book, but it cam be learnéd by 
showing in the analyzing of sen- 
tences that punctuation marks but 
help to make the meaning clearer. 
Says a writer in Blackwood’s Maga- 
sine, speaking of the youth: “The 
boasted improvement in education 
should tell on their education. It 
should endow the scholar with words 
to the purpose, whatever be the topic, 
gay, trifling or important.” And just 
here let me remark, that the poorest 
specimens of composition can be 
found in the text-books of our schools. 


Respect.—Teachers who address 
their pupils Jones, Smith, or Brown, 


_ never using their given name, do 


much, in our opinion, to increase the 
undue familiarity and positive disre- 
spect of which boys are guilty, who 
speak of their elders in a similar way. 
But when teachers of girls’ classes are 
guilty of such a breach of decorum as 
to use a similar style of address, we 
are at loss for words to properly char- 
acterize it. Suppose the principal of 
the school should address his teachers 
in the same manner, what then! We 
presume more than one would let 
down her back hair, unfasten her 
“ pull-back,” and demand, in unmis- 
takable language, that a handle be 
put to her name. 


On the subject of tests in pronun- 
ciation, we submit the following from 
the /ndiana School Journal : 

1. A courier from St. Louis, an 
Italian with italics, began an address 


or recitation as to the mischievous 
national finances. 

2. His dolorous progress was de- 
monstrated by a demonstration, and 
the preface to his sacerdotal profile 
gave his opponents an irreparable and 
lamentable wound. 

3. He was deaf and isolated, and 
the envelope .on the furniture at the 
depot was a covert for leisure and re- 
ticence from the first grasp of the 
dancing Legislature of France. 

4. The dilation of the chasm or 
trough made the servile satyr and 
virile optimist vehemently panegyr- 
ize the lenient God. 

5. He was an aspirant after the va- 
garies of the exorcists and an inexor- 
able coadjutor of the irrefragible, yet 
exquisite, Fariago, on the subsidence 
of the despicable finale and the recog- 
nition of the recognizance. — 


To A CORRESPONDENT, a teacher in 
our schools, we say, that in one of the 


earlier numbers of the JouRNAL we > 


entered our protest against self-re- 


porting as practical in the schools. 


We can only reiterate our opinion 
then expressed, that it is an invention 
of the devil; and record our regret 
that the practice is still as prevalent 
as your letter indicates. _ 
The practice dulls conscience, en- 
courages deception, and offers a pre- 
mium for skill in lying. It provokes 
jealousies, stirs up envyings, and en- 
genders heart-burnings innumerable. 


It is the resource of teachers too dull 


to detect incipient disorder, or too 
lazy to correct it when detected. The 
practice is unjust, both to the truth- 
ful and the untruthful. To the truth- 
ful, inasmuch as it gives them a lower 
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rank than they deserve in comparison 
with the others; to the untruthful, in 
so far as they rank higher than they 
might. 

Have nothing to do with the prac- 
tice; talk against it; write against it, 
and do all in your power to send it 
back to its inventor. 


PHILOLOGIST.—We are aware that 
teachers continually use “know ” and 
“understand” synonymously. We 
think there is a clear distinction be- 
tween them, which, if observed by 
teachers, would save many tears, a 
few thrashings, and, above all, pre- 
serve that serenity of temper and pla- 
cidity of disposition which should 
characterize the profession. 

To understand a problem is to be 
able to follow the demonstration, and 
see the reasons for each successive 
step. To know the same is to be able 
to reproduce that demonstration, and 
give the reasons for each step. Now, 
knowledge does not immediately fol- 
low understanding. It is the result 
of deliberation, reflection, study, into 
all of which the element of time must 
enter. Therefore, a pupil is not ne- 
cessarily dull who fails to immediate- 
reproduce an explanation given by 


‘the teacher. Nor should such a pu- 


pil be accused of inattention, and the 
vials of wrath opened upon him. Give 
him until the next recitation to study 
the explanation, remembering that 
“knowledge is easy to him that un- 
derstandeth,” when, if he fail, there 
may be, perhaps, a reasonable excuse 
for uncorking the bottles. __ 

A pupil may be, and undoubtedly 
is honest, when he says he under- 
stands a problem and yet fails in the 


demonstration. Time should be given 
for him to know it. An observance 
of this distinction would, we believe, 


remove a frequent cause of offense 


between teacher and pupil. 


Goop ENGLIsH.—We state a truism 
when we say that if children never 
heard incorrect expressions, they 
would never use them; for all 
spoken language is the result of 
imitation. During the first six years 
of a child’s life, he learns nearly all the 
words he will ever use in ordinary 
conversation; he also learns how to 
arrange these words in sentences. He 
learns wholly by imitation, his pa- 
rents and playmates being his in- 
structors. If the instructions were 
correct, the school work in this di- 
rection would be small. Unfortu- 
nately, the instruction is not free from 
errors; and these errors, falling into 
good ground, bring forth a crop a 
hundred-fold in extent. It would seem 
to be the obvious duty of the primary 
school to eradicate these errors before 
they have further increased, or become 
more firmly rooted. But this is not 
done, nor even attempted, and the pu- 
pil goes on multiplying them with his 
years and strengthening them with 
his growth, until he presents himself 
at the grammar school with an enor- 
mous crop, resembling the scrub-oaks 
of Long Island in intricacy of roots 
and branches, and requiring plow, 
harrow and fire for their, extermina- 
tion. 


Why could not conversation exer- 
cises be introduced into the primary 
schools, having for their object the 
correction of errors already formed 
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and the avoidance of those common 
errors which usually prevail among 
children? Is it not practicable? What 
say the primary principals? Who 
will give us some specimen lessons? 


Vexep.—Dr. Arnold once observed 


of a bad boy and his instruction: “It 


is very often like kicking a foot-ball 
up a hill. You kick it upwards twenty 


yards, and it rolls back nineteen. 


Still, you have gained one yard, and 
then in a good many kicks you make 
some progress.” Here is genuine 
encouragement for those placed 


among the rough and rude. It is not 
the nature of instruction or correction 
to be wholly lost. 


PunctTuaTion.—Those who _ hold 
that “men’s” is the right way to put 
the possessive plural are right. To 
form the plural possessive an apos- 
trophe is put after the noun plural. 
Substantives only which form their 
plural by the addition of “s” take 
the apostrophe after the “s.” Onthis 
point there is no difference of opinion 
among grammarians. 
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Scientiric MiIscELLany. 


THEORY OF VENTILATION. 


The following is part of a paper on the The- © 


ory of Ventilation, entitled : 


“An Attempt to Establish a Positive 
Basis for the Calculation of the 
Amount of Fresh Air Required for 
an Inhabited Air Space.” 


By Surgeon-Major F. DeChaumont, 
M. D. 


From the Proceedings of the Royal Society. 


The question of ventilation, and the 
amount of fresh air required to keep 


an inhabited air space in a sweet and 


healthy condition, has been much dis- 
cussed of late years, and very fully 
treated of by various writers; but 
there was a good deal of vagueness 
and want of precision in the manner 
of treatment previous to the report of 
the Committee on Metropolitan Work- 
house Infirmaries, in 1867. Ina pa- 
per in the Zance?, in 1866, I attempted 
to show that a more scientific method 
might be employed, and suggested 
some formula, which was quoted by 
Dr. Parkes, in a paper appended to 
the Report above mentioned. Pro- 
fessor Donkin also investigated the 
question there, and in a short, but ex- 


‘haustive paper showed that general 


diffusion in an air space being admit- 
ted, the same amount of air was re- 


quired to ventilate it, whatever its 
size might be. In another paper, pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Medical Jour- 
nal, in May, 1867, I went into the sub- 
ject, with the view of pointing out 
that we might, with existing data, 
establish a basis, which should be both 
scientific and practical, for estimating 
the amount of air required; and I ad- 
duced some results to show that the 
evidence of the senses might be em- 
ployed (if used with proper care and 
precautions) as the ground work of a 
scale, and gave a short table of the 
amounts of respiratory impurity (es- 
timated as CO,), which corresponded 
to certain conditions noted as affect- 
ing the sense of smell. Since the 
publication of my paper in 1867, I 
have accumulated more data, and the 
number of observations being now 
sufficient to give, at least, a fair ap- 
proximation to the truth, I beg 
to call attention to the results. 
It is generally admitted that it is 
organic matter, either suspended or 
in the form of vapor, that is the 
poison in air rendered impure by the 
products of respiration. It is also ad- 
mitted that it is the same substance 
that gives the disagreeable sensation 
described as “closeness” in an ill-venti- 
lated air space. Although the nature 
of the organic matter may vary toa 
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certain extent, it will be allowed that 
a condition of good ventilation may 
be established if we dilute the ‘air suf- 
ficiently with fresh air, so that the 
amount of organic matter shall not 
vary sensibly from that of the external 
air. Unfortunately ail the methods de- 
vised for the determination of organic 
matter in air are both difficult and 
unsatisfactory, so much so that they 


are almost practically impossible in 


a ventilation inquiry. Observations, 
however, as far as they have gone, 
seem to show that the amount of or- 
ganic impurity bears a fairly regular 


_proportion to the amount of carbonic 


acid evolved by the inhabitants in an 
air space, and as the latter can be 
easily and certainly determined, we 
may take it as a measure of the con- 
dition of the air space. This being 
accepted, and general diffusion being 
admitted, we can easily calculate the 
amount of fresh air required to bring 
down the CO, to some fixed standard, 
adopting as a datum the ascertained 
average amount of CO, evolved by an 
adult in a given time. If, now, we 
adopt as our standard the point at 
which there is no sensible difference 
between the air of an inhabited space 
and the external air, and agree that 
this shall be determined by the effects 
on the sense of sme//, our next step 
is to ascertain from experiment what 
is the average amount.of CO, in such 
an air space, from which. we can then 
calculate the amount of air required 
to keep it in that condition. The 
sense of smell is very quickly dulled, 
so that, in order to keep it acute, each 
air space to be examined ought to be 
entered directly from the open air. 
For this reason I have not included in 


the present paper any of the observa- 
tions made in prisons, as it is almost 
impossible, from their construction, 
to enter the cells directly from the 
open air. All the results, therefore, 
have been obtained in buildings where 
this could be done, viz., barracks and 
hospitals, and several were examined. 

The plan followed inall was to take 
the observations chiefly at night, when 
the rooms or wards were occupied, 
and when fires and lights (except the 
lamp or candle used for the observa- 
tion) were out. In this way all dis- 
turbing sources of CO, were avoided, 
except in the occasional rare instances 
of a man smoking in bed, or the like. 
On first entering the room from the 
outer air, the sensation was noted and 
recorded, just as it occurred to the ob- 
server, such terms as “ fresh,” “ fair,” 
“not close,” “close.” “very close,” 
“extremely close,” etc., being employ- 
ed. Most of these notes were made by 


myself, but a good many were also 
made by my assistants, Sergt. (now 


Lieut.) Sylvester, in the earlier, and 


Sergt. H. Turner, in the latter exper- 


iments. The air was then collected 
(generally in two jars or bottles, for 
controlling experiments,) set 
aside with lime water for subsequent 
anaylysis, and the temperatures of 
the wet and dry-bulb thermometers 
noted. About the same time samples of 
the external air were also taken, and 
the thermometers read. In this way 
any unintentional bias in the record 


of sensations was avoided, and this 


source of fallacy fairly well eliminated. 

In some of the earlier observations, 
the CO, in the external air was not ob- 
served as constantly in connection 
with the internal observations, partly 
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because the importance of this was not 
so clearly perceived then, and partly 
from want of apparatus, the jars used 
being very bulky and not easy of car- 
riage. It might, therefore, be argued 
that the combination weights of the 
earlier experiments should be less in 
calculating the averages. I do not 
think, however, that this would amount 
to any sensible difference in the re- 
sult, as the external CO, ratios adopted 
from single experiments accord fairly 
with the mean ratio of the outer air. 
In each case the CO, has been corrected 
for temperature, but not for barom- 
etric pressure, and in some cases the 
reading of the barometer was not 
taken ; the difference, however, would 
not exceed, on an average, I per cent. 
The vapor and humidity were calcula- 
ted from Glaisher’s Tables. 

Although the records of sensation 
are various in terms, I have thought 
that they might be advantageously re- 
duced to five orders or classes, as fol- 
lows : 

No. 1. Including such expressions 
as“ fresh,” “fair,” “not close,” “ no un- 
pleasant smell,” etc., indicating a con- 
dition giving no appreciably different 
sensation from the outer air. 

No. 2. Including such expressions 
as “rather close,” “a little close,” “not 
very foul,” “a little smell,” etc., indi- 
cating the point at which organic 
matter begins to be appreciated by the 
sense of smell. 

No. 3. “Close,” indicating the point 
at which organic matter begins to be 
decidedly disagreeable to the sense ot 
smell. 

No. 4. “ Very close,” “ bad,” etc., in- 
dicating the point at which organic 
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matter begins to be offensive and op- 
pressive to the senses. 

No. 5. “Extremely close,” “ very 
bad,” etc., indicating the point at 
which the maximum point of differ- 
entiation by the senses is reached. 

When there was a slight smell of 
tobacco no change in the record was 
made; but where the smell of tobacco 
was strong the observation was gen- 
erally referred to the next order, both 
because the presence of the tobacco 
smoke indicated slow change of atmo- 
sphere, and also because the sense of 
closeness must have been considerable 
to make itself felt along with the to- 
bacco. Hence, such a remark as 
“rather close,” which properly belongs 
to No. 2, is referred to No. 3 “close,” 
if accompanied with a strong smell of 
tobacco. 

The total number of observations 
for the temperature, vapor and humid- 
ity in the inhabited spaces amounts to 
247, and of carbonic acid analyses to 
473. Where the latter are in pairs 
they are linked bya bracket. In each 
case the external and internal observ. 
ations and their differences are given, 
and the arithmetical means of all are 
taken. In the differences which rep- 
resent the quantities due to respira- 
tory impurity, the mean error, error 
of mean square, and probable error 
(both of a single measure and of the 
result) are calculated, and the limits 
shown between which the range would 
lie in each case. 

The values are also given as the re- 
ciprocals of the squares of mean error 
and of probable error of a result, and 
their ratios to No. 1 as unity. The 
modulus is also calculated from the 
mean error and error of mean square, 
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and the ratio of the two results thus 
obtained shown as another means of 
estimating the value of the series. 

Analyses of the different orders : 

No. 1. “ Fresh,” etc., a condition of 
atmosphere not sensibly different from 
the external air. 

1. Temperature.-The experimients 
were made during both Winter and 
Summer, so that there is a good deal 
of variation in the external tempera- 
ture, and the mean is some degrees 
above the mean annual temperature 
of this country (southern part of it), 
viz.: 57°.47. The mean in the inhab- 
ited air spaces is 62°.85, or 5°.38 
higher. This is a moderate difference, 
and shows a good average temper- 
ature for dwelling-rooms. The maxi- 
mum range is 10° (57°.89, to 67°.81,) 


‘calculated trom the error of mean 


square, the actual extremes being 77° 
and 53°. 

2. Vapor and Humidity.—As the 
external temperature varied consider- 
ably, so also did the amount of vapor, 
the mean being 4.285, equal to about 
80 per cent. of humidity. The inter- 
nal observations showed a mean of 
4.629, or 73 per cent. of humidity, 
being an excess of vapor of 0.344 0f a 
grain, and a lowering of relative hu- 
midity equal to 7 per cent. 

3. Carbonic Acid—The mean ex- 
ternal carbonic acid was 0.4168, a lit- 
tle above the usual] amount. The 
mean in the inhabited air spaces was 
0.5998, or an excess of 0.1830, the 
mean error being 0.ogto. The prob- 
able error of a single observation is 
0.0831, so that the truth would lie be- 


tween 0.2661, and 0.0999, whilst the, 


probable error of the result is only 
0.0078, the range being between 0.1908 


and 0.1752; we are therefore entitled 
to say that the limit of impurity, im- 
perceptible to the sense of smell, lies 
at or within 0.2000 volume of CO, per 
1000, aS a mean. From these data, 
then, we may lay down as conditions 
of good ventilation the following : 

Temperature about 63° Fahrenheit. 
Vapor shall not exceed 4.7 grains per 
cubic foot. 

Carbonic acid shall not exceed the 
amount in the outer air by more than 
0.2000 per 1,000 volumes. 

No. 2. “Rather close” etc., a con- 
dition of atmosphere in which the or- 
ganic matter begins to be appreciated 
by the senses. 

1. Temperture.—In this series the 
external temperature (although still 
above the mean temperature of this 
climate) was rather lower than in the 
previous one, viz.: 54° .85, whilst the 
internal observations gave a mean of 
62° .85 (the same as in No. 1, or a dif- 
ference of 8°). 

2. Vapor and Humidity.—Although 
the temperature was the same as in 
No. 1, the amount of vapor in the in- 
habited air spaces was greater, both 
actually and relatively, the excess 
being 0.687 of a grain and the lowering 
of humidity being about 7.6 per cent. 

3: Carbonic Acid.—The mean 
amount in the outer was 0.4110 per 
1ooo volumes, in the inhabited air 
spaces, 0.80004, or a mean difference 
(respiratory impurity) of 0.3894. The 
range for the probable error of result 
lies between 0.4057 and 0.3731. We 
may therefore say that ventilation 
ceases to be good when the following 
conditions are present: 

Vapor in the air exceeds 4.7 grains 
per cubic foot. 
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CO, in excess over outer air, ratio 
reaching 0.4000 per 1000 volumes. 

No. 3. “Close,” etc., the point at 
which the organic matter begins to be 
decidedly disagreeable to the seases. 

1. Temperature.—The Temperature 
in this series was more near the mean 
of ourclimate, viz: 51 °.2g. The mean 


in the inhabited air space was 64 ° .67 | 


or a mean excess of 12 °.g1. 

2. Vapor and Humidity.—The va- 
por in the outer air was 3.837, and in 
the inhabited air space 4.909, a mean 
difference of 1.072 grain per cubic foot. 
The drying of the air amounted to a 
lowering of the humidity by 11.56 per 
cent. 

3. Carbonic Acid.—The carbonic 


acid in the outer air was 0.3705 per — 


1000 volumes, rather below the aver- 
age. In the inhabited air spaces it 


‘was 1.0027, or a mean difference of 


0.6332, due to respiratory impurity, 
the range for the probable error of 
result being between 0.647 and 0.617. 

We may, therefore, say that ventila- 
tion begins to be decidedly bad when 
the following conditions are reached : 

Vapor reaches 4.9 grains per cubic 
foot. 

Carbonic acid in excess over outer 
air to the amount of 0.6000 per 1000 
volumes. 

No. 4. “ Very close,” etc., the point 
at which the organic matter begins to 
be offensive and oppressive to the 
senses. 

1. Temperature.—The mean exter- 
nal temperature was 51 © .28, and the 
internal 65 ° .15, or a mean difference 
of 13 © .87. 

2. Vapor and Humidity.—The mean 
vapor in the outer air was 3.678 


grains, and in the inhabited air spaces 


5.078, or a mean difference of 1.400 
grains per cubic foot. This corres- 
ponds to a lowering of the humidity 
by 8° .58 per cent. 

3. Carbonic Acid. — The mean 
amount in the outer air was 0.3903 
per 1.000 volumes, pretty near the 


usual average. In the inhabited air 


spaces it was 1.2335, or a mean differ- 
ence due to respiratory impurity of 
0.8432, the range for probable error 
of result being between 0.8640 and 
0.8224. 

We may say that ventilation is very 
bad when vapor reaches 5 grains per 


cubic foot. Carbonic acid in excess 


over outer air reaches 0.8000 per 1000 
volumes.. 

No. 5. “Extremely close,” etc., the 
maximum point of differentiation by 
the senses. 

1. Temperature.—The temperature 
in the outer air was 51 ° .86, and in 
the inhabited air spaces 65 ° .o5 giving 
a mean différence of 13 ° .19.: 

2. Vapor and Humidity.—The mean 
vapor in the outer air was 3.875, 
and in the inhabited air spaces 5.194, 


showing an excess of 1.319 grain, cor- 


responding to a lowering of relative 
humidity of 9.88 percent. 

3. Carbonic Acid.—The~- mean 
amount in the outer air was 0.4001, or 
exactly the average amount. Inthe 
inhabited air spaces it was 1.2818, 
showing an excess, due to respiratory 
impurity, of 0.8817 per 1000 volumes, 
the range for the probable error of re- 
sult being between 0.9202 and 0.8432. 

The extreme point of differentiation 
by the senses is thus reached when 
the following conditions are found: 

Vapor 5.100 grains per cubic feet 
Carbonic acid in excess over the 
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amount in the outer air beyond 0.8500 
per 1000 volumes. 


ON ‘THE RELATIONS BETWEEN DIPH- 
THERIA AND SCARLET FEVER, we copy 
the following from the Journal of 
Materia Medica,by Arthur Ransome, 
M. A., M. D.: 

A case showing the close connec- 
tion between these two diseases is 
cited on February 23, last year. A boy 
at school had scarlet fever. He was 
isolated until March 25,- when his 
brother saw him and took the com- 
plaint. Other cases occurred at the 
school on the 29th, 30th, and 31st. On 
April 2, one of the masters had a 
rigor and sore throat, he left at once, 
and was seen by me next day. On 
the third day diphtheritic patches 
covered the tonsils, but there was no 
rash. On April 9, six days after he 
arrived at home, his mother was at- 
tacked. 

The origin of these cases must 
surely be traced to the epidemic of 
of scarlet fever at the school; for there 
were no cases of diphtheria either in 
the neighborhood of the school or 
near their home. The close relation- 
ship of these diseases has often been 
pointed out. In the report of the Medi- 
cal Officer to the Privy Council of Lon 
don for 1859, Dr. Burdon Sanderson 
gives cases of diphtheria and scarlet 
fever co-existing; there, also, I find 
three cases of diphtheria following 
three of scarlet fever, and the former 
spreading toa neighboring. cottage. 
These diseases have much in common. 
They are alike in their zymotic or 
epidemic character, etc. Their chief 
point of attack is the throat and the 
glands of the neck, and a rash is 


found in both diseases, with similar 
results, complication, kidney disease 
and dropsy, general, or localized 
paralysis of the nervous system. I 
have seen each and all of these conse- 
quences after both diseases. 

Some physicians have been led by 
these points of resemblance to regard 
them as one disease, the same poison 
producing different manifestations; 
but in spite of their similarity, I ven- 
ture to think the differences are too 
important and too numerous to per- 
mit so simple a solution of the pro- 
blem. In the first place diphtheria is 


seen to arise directly from scarlet 
fever, I have never xnown the con- 


verse action. There are other etio- 
logical differences. Though both 
are contagious, diphtheria is less so, 


and more frequently occurs in single | 


cases. Where several cases occur 
together, some general cause is prob- 
ably concerned. Scarlet fever is more 
frequently conveyed by, clothes or 
other formites, by attendants on the 
sick, and it may be conveyed by means 
of milk. I am not aware that diph- 
theria has ever spread by any of these 
means. The two diseases. differ 


in their geographical distribution. © 


Diphtheria is common in India where 
scarlet fever is unknown. Colonies 
and all new settlements seem particu- 
larly liable to diphtheria; it has ap- 
peared in the Australian colonies and 
in South America, attacking the 
otherwise healthy town of Buenos 
Ayres. In Lima, it was noticed that 
the black races withstand its con- 
tagion. It selects high and well- 
drained districts, when low-lying 
lands in the vicinity escape. Dr. 


Blake, in the Transactions of the Medi- 
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cal Society of California, mentions a 
most fatal epidemic at an elevation 
of 4000 feet. Many places in Eng- 
land subject to diphtheria are either 
high or well drained. Scarlet fever 
also haunts certain places; but these 
scarlet-fever fieldsare not at high levels, 
nor are they those in which diphtheria 
is especially prevalent. Diphtheria 
is often connected with defects in the 
house-drainage, not always due to 
imperfection in the house connection 
with a general sewage system, but to 
leakage from private cesspools; so 
that a question of spontoneous origin 
may arise in this disease, which is 
hardly admissible with respect to 
scarlet fever.. Season has a different 
influence on the two diseases; scarlet 
fever being most prevalent in the 
autumn, low barometric pressure and 
greater humidity in the air favoring 
its diffusion; while diphtheria may 
arise at any season, and, in my own 
experience, its most virulent epidemics 
have occurred in the Summer months. 


CURIOUS FACTS. 


It is less than a century since the 
ancient view that water was one of 
the four elements has ceased to be 
believed in. It is now known that it 
is a compound of oxygen with hydro- 
gen, but few of our readers are aware 
to what extent water mingles with 
bodies apparently the most solid. The 
glittering opal, which beauty wears as 
an ornamcnt, is only flint and water. 
In every plaster-of-Paris statue which 
itinerant Italians carry about our 
streets for sale, there is one pound of 
water to every four pounds of chalk. 
The very-air we breathe contains five 
grains of water to every cubic foot of 


bulb. The potatoes and turnips, which 
are boiled for our dinner, have, in 
their raw state, the one seventy-five 
per cent., the other ninety per cent. of 
water. If a man weighing one hun- 
dred and forty pounds were squeezed 
flat in a hydraulic press, over one hun- 
dred pounds of water would run out, 
and about forty pounds of dry matter 
remain. Or, to put it in another form 
of illustration, a man is, chemically 
speaking, say forty pounds of carbon 
and nitrogen, diffused through five and 
a half pailfuls of water. No wonder 
water has been called one of the pri- 
mary necessities of life, no less essen- 
tial than air and food. But it is not 
alone in the human body that we find 
water entering into the formation so 
largely ; in plants we find it mingling 
no less wonderfully. Thus a sun- 
flower evaporates one and a quarter 
pints of water a day, and a cabbage 
about the same quantity. We have 
lately read of some curious experi- 
ments relating to these facts, the re- 
sults of which are very interesting. A 
wheat plant exhales in a hundred and 
fifty days about one hundred thousand 
grains of water. An acre of growing 
wheat, on this calculation, draws and 
passes out about ten tons of water per 
day. The sap of plants isthe medium 
through which this mass of liquid is 
conveyed. The sap thus formsa del- 
icate pump, up which the watery par- 
ticles run with the rapidity of a swift 
stream. This will make plain to our 
readers some other fac s with which 
they are doubtless familiar. By the 
action of the sap, various properties 
may be communicated to the growing 
plant. Timber is, for instance, dyed 
by various colors mixed with the 
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water, and poured over the roots of 
the tree. This is also the mode of 
producing certain varieties of dahlias. 
Of course we all know that the origi- 
nal source of fresh water is rain. 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE has 
just received the largest and most in- 
teresting collection of pre-historic 
relics ever gathered in the United 
States. The collection, which is from 
the Santa Barbara Island, California, 
consists of stone implements of every 
description, and amounts to fifty tons 
in weight. They were found in vast 
mounds and excavated from innumer- 
able graves, the traces of which were 
almost obliterated. 


Mr. R. A. Proctor sails for the 
United States on the second of next 
month, on a lecturing expedition. 
Mr. Proctor is to deliver again a 
course of twelve lectures at the Low- 
ell Institute. It says a good deal 
for the interest taken in science, 
that two courses of that length 
should be thought suitable, not for 
classes, but for large popular audi- 
ences. They averaged in Mr. Proc- 
tor’s first course between eleven and 
twelve thousand. 


TRAMWAY EXPERIMENTS.—Experi- 
ments made by the direction of the 
French Government on the tramway 
between Sevres and Versailles have 
shown that a horse on a level tram- 
way draws three and a half times the 
weight, at the same speed and with 
the same expenditure of power, that 
he can on an ordinary road. Upa 
gradient of one to a hundred he is 
capable of drawing two and a quar- 
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ter times the weight he can up the 
same gradient on an ordinary road, 
and up a gradient of one to twenty- 
five he can draw one and a half times 
ths load he can under similar circum- 
stances on the ordinary road. 


THE proposed University College 
for Bristol, England, received some 
impulse from the members of the 
British Association at the annual 
meeting. Sir John Hawkshaw said 
foreign industrial competition with 
England was a very real thing, and 


would soon be much greater unless | 


scientific education was fostered. 


Ir has been observed that old char- 
coal burns more energetically than re- 
gent, because the former has absorbed 
oxygen from the air, a circumstance 
which has been practically utilized 
with advantage in refining crude iron. 


WonDERFULLY Mape.—A _ horse’s 
hoof is not, as it appears to the care- 
less eyes, a mere lump of insensible 
bone fastened to the leg by a joint. It 
is made of a series of thin layers or 
leaves of horn, about 500 in number, 
nicely fitted to each other, and form- 


ing a lining to the foot itself. Then 


there are as many more layers, belong- 
ing to what is called the “ coffin bone,” 
and fittedinto this. These are elastic. 
Take a quire of paper, and insert the 
leaves one by one into those of another 
quire, and you will get some idea of 


the arrangement of the several layers. » 


Now, the weight of the horse rests on 
as many elastic springs as there are 
layers in his four feet—about 4000— 


and all this is contrived, not only for 


the convenience of his own body, but 
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for whatever burdens may be laid on 
him. 


WaTER EVAPORATED BY FRUIT- 
TrEES.—Advice is given by a German 
professor, to keep in orchards a certain 
space around the trees free of grass 
and weeds, as these draw too much 
water away from the trees; indeed, it 
has been proved that trees which were 
sickly and bore little fruit, have been 
restored to vigorous growth by re- 
turning to them the necessary water 
in this way. To prove how much 
water fruit trees need, it may be stated 
here that an acre planted with them 
will evaporate in about twelve days 
5,000,000 pounds of water. 


Pror. PALMIERI has discovered a 
new instrument which he calls a “ di- 
agometer,” and which is constructed 
for the rapid examination of oils 
and textures by means of electricity. 
What the apparatus will do, Prof. 
Palmieri details thus: 1. It will show 
the quality of olive oil. 2. It will 
distinguish olive oil from seed soil. 
3. It will indicate whether olive oil, 
although of the best appearance, 
has been mixed with seed oil. 
4. It will show the quality of seed 
oils. 5. Finally, it will indicate the 
presence of cotton in silken or 
woollen textures. The professor has 
been complimented for this inven- 
tion by the Chamber of Arts and 
Commerce at Naples, who have pub- 
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lished a full description of the appar- 
tus, with instructions for use. 


THE discovery of a subterranean 
forest, just below the surface of the 
bed of the Thames, near Cherry Gar- 
den pier, is of great interest. The 
oak, the alder and the willow are the 
principal trees. These retain their 
vegetable character, but other evi- 
dences show that the forest belongs to 
the period of the elk and the_red deer 


in the South of England. 


NEw LINEN may be embroidered 
more easily by rubbing it over with 
fine white soap. It prevents the 
threads from cracking. 


Doors CrEAKING.—To prevent the 
creaking of doors, apply a little soap 
to the hinges; or take lard, soap, and 
black lead, equal parts, and apply. 


Strains from red wine, cherries, bil- 
berries, grapes, blood, coffee, tea, and 
other colored fluids, are best removed 
from uncolored materials by washing 
the stains out as long as they are 
fresh, applying to the remaining traces 
chloride of lime, and rinsing in an- 
tichlore (hyposulphite of soda). 


THE trustees of the College of New 
Jersey elected Charles McMillan of 
Lehigh University to be professor of 
Civil Engineering and Applied Math- 
ematics in the John C: Green School 
of Science. 
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“ART AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


Weare glad to learn that the man- 
agers, though somewhat tardy, have 
at last taken steps to ensure a proper 
representation of American Art, by 
the appointment of a committee com- 
posed of art connoisseurs and artists. 
These will, no doubt, make up, by vig- 
orous and united work, for any short- 
comings on the part of the manage- 
ment. It now remains for the Amer- 
ican artists themselves to subordinate 
all personal feeling and prejudices, 
and contribute, to the extent of their 
ability, to make their pictures not only 
representative, but to do their work in 
such manner as to challenge compe- 
tition with the best efforts of their 
foreign brethren. 


DRAWING IN SCHOOLS. 

The Board of Trade in New York, 
at a recent meeting, appointed a 
special committee, of which Mr. 
Charles H. Haswell, a prominent civil 
engineer, is chairman, for the purpose 
of examining into and reporting upon 
the best means of making the study of 
drawing more practical and general in 
our public schools. Sir John Hawk- 
shaw, elected President of the British 
Association, at its last meeting, in his 
address, makes special mention of the 


need of practical education, and said 
that foreign industrial competition 
with England was a very real thing, 


and laid great stress upon the desira- | 


bility of fostering scientific education 
for the masses. We look to see the 
day not far distant when the benefits 
resulting from general instruction in 
drawing will be apparent to every 
one. 


THe NatTionNAL ACADEMY ART 
ScHoo.s.—We do not believe that this 
institution properly carries out the 
great purposes for which it was or- 
ganized—that of being the leading 
representative of Art Culture in 
America. Its almost notable inac- 
tion, except on the occasion of its 
Spring and Winter exhibition, has 
tended to bring it down to the level, 
for the time being, of a first-class pic- 
ture gallery. We are sorry to say 
that the same bad management per- 
vades the art schools where, despite 
the ability and earnestness of Profes- 
sor Wilmarth, the results have not been 
by any means satisfactory. One fault 
may be with the artists themselves, 
but much of the present condition of 
things is due to influences which 
should not control an institution of 
this character. We hope it is not 
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true that Mr. Wilmarth is to leave the 
Academy, or that the art schools are 
to be discontinued. We trust that 
the -Brooklyn Art Association will 
not follow the example of the New 
York people and neglect the oppor- 
tunity which they have of being ser- 
viceable to many very worthy young 
people, who desire to-prosecute their 
art studies this Winter. 


THE ART SCHOOLS of the Cooper In- 
stitute are now open for reception of 
scholars. Young men and women 
desirous of perfecting themselves in 
art and science specialties, cannot do 
better than to devote two or three 
evenings a week during the Winter, 
with a certainty, if diligent, of secur- 
ing at the end of the term, a great deal 
of very valuable information. 


Tue Boston NorMAL ART SCHOOL. 
—It will be remembered that a pri- 
vate normal institute for teachers of 
drawing, was held at Boston during 
the month of August, under the man- 
agement of Professor Walter Smith, 
the general supervisor of drawing in 
the city schools. The object was to 
give those who so desired it, an op- 
portunity to perfect themselves in the 
study and methods of teaching the 
higher branches. Among those who 
attended the course from beginning 
to end, was Miss Mary J. Dyer, 
teacher of drawing in the Brooklyn 
schools. At the close of the course, 
an examination was held, and out of 
some forty teachers—ladies and gen- 
tlemen—many of them employed in 
leading schools, Miss Dyer was found 
to be one of three of the highest. We 
were quite prepared for this, however, 
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knowing how earnestly she had de- 
voted her time and talent to the de- 
velopment of drawing in the Brook- 
lyn schools, 


THe Cuicaco now in 
progress, contains a very interesting 
and notable art gallery. -This is 
specially commendable, as Chicago 
has not been remarkable heretofore 
for its appreciation or management of 
so important an element in its annual 
exposition. Among the many good 
pictures, desirable examples of Mc- 
Entee, De Haas, Casilear, the Giffords, 
Sellestedt of Buffalo, Brown, Kensett, 
Eastman Johnson, Cropsey, Whit- 
redge, the Harts, Moran, Inness, Beard, 
and other acceptable artists are to be 
found. We trust that other cities will 
follow this good example. 


Tue Artists’ AssociATION, Phila- 
delphia, propose to erect a monu- 
ment in the Park, to the late Thomas 
Sully. Mr. Sully is scarcely known to 
the present generation, but was, forty 
years ago, one of the most prominent 
painters of the day, his speciality 
being portrait painting. In 1871, 
when he was over ninety years old he 
revised his interesting little work— 
“ Hints to young Painters ”—which we 
believe is. the only work of his given 
to the public. 


THe LAFAYETTE STATUE, by Bar- 
tholdi, a distinguished Paris sculptor, 
is soon to be erected in the New York 
Central Park, under the auspices of 
the Cercle Francais de 1’Harmonie. 
The statue was ordered by the French 
Government in 1871, as an expression 
of gratitude and in remembrance of 
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the friendly offerings of the people of 
New York at the close of the late war 
between France and Germany. It 
represents Lafayette standing upon 
the prow of a ship as if embarking to 
offer his services to the Continental 
Government. 


THE ARTISTS have not yet all re- 
turned to thecity, many of them being 
desirous to remain through the fine 


_ weather of October, when changes in 


the foliage and the fine effects of color 
afford opportunity for study. 


In a “JAUNT IN JAPAN,” by Mr. 
Bassett, of the United States Navy, 
we find the following interesting ac- 
count of a statue of Buddha: Thread- 
ing the narrow streets, our guide led 
us up a deep wooded ravine by a 
broad, leafy path. Suddenly there 
burst upon our view one of the most 
remarkable works of man that it has 
been my fortune to see. Securely em- 
bowered in the tall trees, in sight of 
the waves of the Pacific, is erected an 
enormous statue in bronze of Buddha, 
the Japanese divinity. It is in a sit- 
ting posture, with the arms resting in 
the lap in front, and is fifty feet in 
height from the stone platform, to 
which a flight of nine stone steps 
leads. Around the head are rows of 
enormous cockle shells, exemplifying 
the tradition that these animals shel- 
tered the divinity from the heat of the 
sun. As an art expression of the 
ideal, the execution is wonderful. 
The typical state of complete rest and 
contemplation, which all good Budd- 
hists hope to attain, is well suggested 
in the majestic repose of this colossal 
statue. Of all the wonderful works 


of this curious people this is the most 
remarkable. To get an idea of its 
comparative size, we climbed the front 
of the image, and stood in the palms 
of the hand. The tallest of our party 
was hardly longer than the thumb of 
the hand exposed to view! From 
this station we could see the bay four 
miles away. 


GRACE GREENWOOD thus writes of _ 


her visit to the lace factories of Brus- 
sels : 


We visited several or the lace manufactories, 
and were keenly interested in watching the 
working-out of the exquisite patterns, though 
almost as imperceptible as the growth of real 
foliage and flowers, and in regarding the pale, 
silent workers, who no more regarded us than 
though they had been so many Fates, weaving 
out the destiny of monarchs. We went, of 
course, into the lace-shops, and saw snow-drifts 
of the costly fabric piled on the counters, and 
grew distracted at the lovely sight and discon- 
tented with Divine Providence, not for not 
having created us lace-makers, with their at- 
tenuated fingers and more attenuated souls, 
and eyesight surely dying out into untimeiy 
darkness, but lace-buyers and wearers. Gay 
ladies of the court, with ‘‘ human creatures’ 
lives” wrought into their flounces, weary sighs 
into their dainty sashes, and white ghosts of 
the flowers of youth and hope floating even in 
their bridal veils. 


A RECENT volume by Jules Levallois 
Mémoires d'une Féret—Fontainebleau—is 
a testimony of gratitude and admira- 
tion to the lovely and magnificent 
forest, which has restored quietness 
and health to so may aching hearts 
and tired brains worn out by the bat- 
tle of life. The formation of an artis- 
tic committee for the protection of the 
forest of Fontainebleau is a fact with 
which the public is acquainted. All 
the sympathies of the press are in 
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its favor. It has already prevailed 
on the Finance Department to give up 
some projected fellings and clearings, 
whereby several of the oldest and most 
picturesque portions of the forest 
would have been utterly destroyed. 
It has also had the good sense to or- 
ganize Sunday excursions, by means 
of which a considerable number of 
French people, aided by their legs and 
eyes, are led to value and appreciate 
the unrivalled beauty of the trees and 
rocks, the heaths and vales, that yet 
remain untouched. M. Jules Leval- 
lois’ book will be a great assistance 
to them. It is literary as well as his- 
torical.— Atheneum. 


Mr. L. W. VoLk, a Chicago sculp- 


tor, has a new statue of Stephen A. 
Douglas nearly finished. 
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Tue HerMaNN MONUMENT, lately 
unveiled at Detmold, has cost 270,000 
marks (13,500/). 


A FOUNTAIN, presented by Lotta, 
the actress, to the City of San Fran- 
cisco was recently dedicated. 


Two younG MEN, Messrs. L. L. and 
Moses King, recently erected and 
presented to the City of St. Louis a 
large drinking fountain. 


Ir Is saiD that a Rubens picture has 
been recently discovered among some 
old paintings’ in Rochester, N. Y. 


A Bust or Canon KInGsLey is in 
course of execution by Mr. R. Belt, 
and is to be placed in Chester Cathe- 
dral. 
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THE ICE-KING. 
From the London Graphic. 


Somewhere away in the Arctic Sea 
The Ice-King holds his state ; 

A despot mighty and grim is he, 
With the Snow-Queen for his mate. 


They live in a palace hewn of ice, 
Pinnacled high in air, 

Adorned with many a quaint device 
Of crystaline carving rare ; 


Its glassy floors are all polished bright, 
Sparkling its roofs and walls, 

And statues, sculptured of snow, pure white, 
Are ranged in its gleaming halls. 


Along its corridors night and day, 
Through loopholes entering free, 

The North Wind piercing doth constant play, 
Lest the air too warm should be. 


Up and down on the slippery stairs, 
Through chilly lobbies wide, 

Instead of serving-men, polar bears 
On their hind legs silent glide. 


With icicles for a canopy, 
An iceberg for a throne, 

There sits the King and his white ladye 
In stateliness all alone. 


Aquamarine are his dazzling eyes, 
Stern his brow, but serene, 

Ocean-foam frozen his long beard lies 
On his mantle’s folds sea-green. 


Whatever his breath or touch comes nigh 
Is changed to ice so cold, 

As the fabled king, in days gone by, 
Turned all that e touched to gold. 


She, with a changeless, beautiful face, 
As alabaster fair, 


: Moving her hands with a rhythmic grace, 


From her showering, fleecy hair, 


Forever growing, forever weaves 
Soft winding sheets to spread 
O’er conquered lands, where the monarch 
leaves 
His enemy, Summer, dead— 


Or seemingly dead, for year by year, | 
With new life springs he forth, 

And, with burnished sunbeams for a spear, 

- Drives back the King to his North ; 


Who, resting awhile, with fury hies 
To wage the war again, 
Till, with tarnished spear, Summer vanquished 
lies, 
Worsted in Autumn’s campaign. 


Then in fiercest glee the Ice-King laughs, 
And bids the wild lights glow 

In the sky like joy-fires, while he quaffs 

A bumper to fair Queen-Snow. 

B. C. 


Excessive PuNnIsHMENT TO CHILD- 
REN.—The male principal of a public 
school in Jersey City, together with 
two female assistants, have got into 
trouble for severe and cruel punish- 
ment to pupils. We trust that this 
subject may receive some attention. 
Experience seems to demonstrate that 
but few persons can be trusted to in- 


flict corporal punishment on other 
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people’s children. The authority to 
do so should be centered alone in 
the principal of the school, so that 
it at all times may be made a matter 
of thoughtful and deliberate action on 
his part. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, in nine cases out of ten, 
children are punished by teachers un- 
der excitement, and angered to such 
a degree as to seriously affect their 
judgment in the matter. 


BROOKLYN NIGHT SCHOOLS will open 
this month, under very favorable cir- 
cumstances. The High School, which 


was opened for the first time last | 


year, is to be continued under the 
management of Mr. Patterson, Prin- 
cipal of School No. 13, with whom 
will be associated, as instructors, some 
of the best principals in Brooklyn. 


THE MISUSE of a prominent school 
building during vacation, and which 
was noted in the newspapers, turns 
out to have been the result of indis- 
cretion on the part of the janitor— 
the principal of the school being ab- 
sent from the city and having no 
knowledge of the fact at all. 


A CASE RECENTLY DECIDED at the 
special term of the Supreme Court of 
this city by Judge Gilbert is of gen- 
eral interest. Admission was de- 


manded by a colored clergyman. 


to the public schools for his son, 
a boy of fourteen years of age. 
The committee representing the 
Board of Education in charge of the 
school, recommended that the boy be 
sent to a school near by, which was 
being maintained for the special ac- 
commodation of colored children. 


This the parent refused to do, and ap- 
pealed to the court as against the de- 
cision of the committee. Judge Gil- 
bert decides that so long as proper 
accommodation is provided, the Board 
of Education have the absolute right 
to make a distinction in the matter. 


Seven ConpitTions.—A recent work 
on the Franco-German war quotes 
some lines, which-appear beneath a 
series of old designs to be found in 
almost every house on both banks of 
the Rhine. They are known as the 
“ Seven Conditions,” which are repre- 
sented by typical figures : 


The first is the Emperor, who says, “I levy 
tribute.” 

Next is the Nobleman, who says, “I have a 
free estate.” 

The Priest says, “I take tithes.” 

The Jew (medizval type of the trader) says, 
“‘T live by my profits,” 

The Soldier says, “I pay for nothing.” 

The Beggar says, “ I have nothing.” 

The Peasant says, “God help me, for these 
other men have all to be supported by me.” 


Tue London Graphic has just pub- 
lished a very full account of the pro- 
gress of the Arctic Exploring Expedi- 
tion, up to the time of the departure 
of the Valorous from Disco Bay. The 
story is well written and is full of in- 
terest and information. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
Extract from London Spectator. 

Education does not proceed even 
now at any violent pace. From the 
recent report drawn up by the Inspec- 
tors of Schools, it appears that about 
sixty per cent. of the children pre- 
sented within the last year for exami- 
nation have acquitted themselves 
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creditably. Reading, the Inspectors 
say, is the weak point in most schools ; 
in Hampshire and Dorsetshire, “ good 
reading, distinct, intelligent, and ex- 
pressive, is not often met with.” 
“ Manuals of elocution,” also, one in- 
pector complains, “are not habitually 
used ” (when, we wonder, was a man- 
ual of elocution of any service to any 
human creature?). Perhaps if the 
case be no worse than this, we need 
not despond; it would be hard, we 
fancy, to find, even in the highest- 
grade public schools, any superfluity 
of “distinct, intelligent, and expres- 
sive reading.” - 


THe Pall-Mall Budget says that the 
dresses of ladies will,in future, in ac- 
cordance with the latest Parisian 
fashions, be not only wonderfully but 
fearfully made. The Paris corres- 
pondent of the Warehouseman and 
Draper's Journal strikes the note of 
warning as to what we are shortly to 
expect. Designs, it is stated, are “not 
only floral and geometric in their 
tendency, but zoological.” Exquisite 
brocades are sprinkled profusely with 
lions, tigers, and panthers, “medizval- 
looking beasts ” “that are by no means 
life-like in their proportions or color- 
ing, and far more nearly allied to the 
fabulous creatures in stone that deco- 
rate a Gothic cathedral than the sav- 
age denizens of a modern menagerie.” 
Artists, it seems, have also gone 
to museums and borrowed old heraldic 
devices with which to ornament the 
robes of ladies who value their per- 
sonal appearance. Unicorns, winged 
bulls, and birds are used profusely. 
Oriental writing, the hieroglyphics 
of the ancient Egyptians, Persian 


arabesques, and Chinese and Japanese 
signs, are artistically converted into 
patterns. Onedesignis mentioned as 
“peculiarly pretty;” it is a scrawl 
studded here and there with keys 
some three inches long. There are 
at least thirty sorts of keys of different 
epochs, capitally rendered. Of all 
the pleasing novelties, however, which 
are being introduced there are none 
toequal a design in which “ various 
insects are introduced.” 


Scribner's Monthly contains the fol- 
lowing poem by Edgar Allan Poe. It 
was written in a friend’s blank book, 


- and is printed in the magazine in fac- 


simile. It is said never to have ap- 
peared in print before: 


ALONE. 
From childhood’s hour I have not been 
As others were. I have not seen 
As others saw. I could not bring | 
My passions from a common spring. 
From the same source I have not taken 
My sorrow. I could not awaken 
My heart to joy at the same tone ; 
And all I lov’d, 1 lov’d alone. 
Then—in my childhvod—in the dawn 
Of a most stormy life—was drawn 
From ev'ry depth of good and ill 
The mystery which binds me still. 
From the torrent, or the fountain— 
From the red cliff of the mountain— 
From the sun that ‘round me roll’d 
In its Autumn tint of gold— 
From the lightning in the sky 
As it pass’d me flying by— 
From the thunder and the storm, 
And the cloud that took the form 
(When the rest of Heaven was blue) 
Of a demon in my view. E. A. Por, 

Baltimore, March 17, 1829. 


LuNCHEON BaskKETs.—A new fea- 
ture has been introduced on the Mid- 
land line of railway—namely, lunch- 
eon baskets of two classes, which are 
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provided by the hotel-keeper—No. 1, 
containing half a chicken, with ham, 
tongue, salad, bread, cheese, butter, 
etc., and a half-bottle of claret or bur- 
gundy, for three shillings; No. 2, 
containing veal-and-ham pie, with 
salad, bread, cheese, butter, etc., and 
a bottle of stout, for two shillings. 
The baskets are filled with necessary 
appointments, and can be handed to 
any of the company’s servants when 
done with, so that the passengers 
travelling any distance and requiring 
refreshments can have a very substan- 
tial meal without the trouble or in- 
convenience of leaving their carriages 


Goop Qua tities.—How often do 
we try, and persevere in trying, to 
make a sort of neat show of outer good 
qualities, without anything within to 
correspond, just as children will plant 
blossoms without any roots in the 
ground, to make a pretty show for the 
hour! We find fault in our lives and 
we cut off the weed, but we do not. 
root it up; but we find something 
wanting in ourselves, and we supply 
it, not by sowing the divine seed of 
heavenly principles, but by copying 
the deeds that the principle ought to 
produce. 


CHILDREN IN Factories.—The first 
indictment under the ten-hour law of 
Maryland, which was enacted in 1874, 
was tried at Towsontown, recently, 
the Warren Manufacturing Company 
of Baltimore County being adjudged 
not guilty under an indictment for 
compelling children less than sixteen 
years of age to work more than ten 
hours a day. It was in evidence that 
the children had the option of leaving 
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the factory if they did not choose to 
work over ten hours, and the court 
decided that this option took away all 
color of compulsion in the premises. 


Larce Narures.—It belongs to 
every large nature, when it is under 
the immediate power of some strong 
unquestioning emotion, to suspect it- 
self, and doubt the truth of its own 
impressions, conscious of possibilities 
beyond its own horizon. 


VANDERBILT, on his visit to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to the dedication of the 
Vanderbilt University, in October, 
will be royally treated. 


WHEN a critic undertakes to correct 
a blunder he should be carcful not to 
make a bigger one. Somebody who 
made a speech at Buffalo the other 
day said: “In the glowing language 
of the inspired psalmist, *‘ Peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than 
war.’” Upon which a sarcastic jour- 
nalist remarks: “ This gentleman may 
be pious, but he certainly ought to 
buy a copy of Shakespeare!” Never 
mind doing that! Try Milton’s 
XVIth Sonnet, “To the Lord Gen- 
eral Cromwell :” 


“Yet much remains 
To conquer still ; peace hath her victories 
No less renown’d than war.”—J. Y. Tribune. 


“ Grass Wipow,” or rather “ Grace 
widow,” is the term for one who 


becomes a widow by grace or favor, 
not of necessity, as by death, and 
originated in the earlier ages of Euro- 
pean civilization, when divorces were 
granted but seldom, and wholly by 
authority of the Romish Church. 
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When such a decree was granted to a 


woman, the Papal rescript stated 
“viduca de gratia,” which, interpreted, 
is “ widow of grace.” In French law 
it would read “ veuve de grace,’ which 
in English gives “ widow of grace,” or 
“grace widow.” 


Amonc the young ladies who are 
attending the course of lectures in the 
St. Petersburg Academy of Medicine 
this year are two Mahometan women, 


who have completed their preliminary 


studies in a school at Odessa. 


Newspaper. By-Laws.—1. Be brief. 
This is the age of telegraphs and sten- 
ography. 

2. Be pointed. Don’t write all 
around a subject without hitting it. 

3. State facts, but don’t stop to mor- 
alize; it’s a drowsy subject. Let the 
reader do his own dreaming. 

4. Eschew preface. Plunge at once 
into your subject, like a swimmer into 
cold water. 

5. If you have written a sentence 
that you think particularly fine, draw 
your pen through it. A pet child is 


_ always the worst in the family. 


6. Condense. Make sure that you 
really have an idea, and then record it 
in the shortest possible terms. We 
want thoughts in their quintessence. 

7. When your article is completed, 


strike out nine-tenths of the adjectives. 


MENTAL PLEASURES.—A cultivated 
mind may be said to have infinite 
stores of innocent gratification. Every- 
thing may be made interesting to it 
by becoming a subject of thought or 
inquiry. Books, regarded merely as 
a gratification, are worth more than 


all the luxuries onearth. A taste for 
literature secures cheerful occupation 
for the unemployed and languid 
hours of life; and how many persons 
in these hours, for want of innocent 
resources, are now impelled to coarse 
pleasures! How many young men 
can be found who, unaccustomed to 
find a companion in his book, and 
strangers to intellectual activity, are 
almost driven, in the long dull even- 
ings of winter, to haunts of intemper- 
ance and bad society. 


Women practiced medicine in an- 


tiquity. I do not refer to those who, - 


like Circe, dabbled in enchantment. 
But do you not remember the famous 
Anodice, who, clad in men’s clothes, 
studied medicine and gave consulta- 
tions? But learning that she was a 
woman, the dectors called her before 
the Areopagus, where, by repeating 
the stratagem of Phryne, she was in 
like manner acquitted. I hope the 
justice of the Areopagus and the 
beauty of Anodice were alike con- 
spicuous. The doctors clamored in 
vain. It was thereafter permitted to 
free women to practice medicine. At 
Rome, where there were so many 
doctors that, according to Martial, 
they had them for every part of the 
body, the femine medice were numer- 
ous. History has preserved, among 
other celebrated names, that of Olym- 
pias, who was the physician of Pliny, 
the naturalist. In the Middle Ages 
women practiced also, which causes 
the remark in one of the Fabliaux, 
“‘Thank Heaven! you have made a 
lucky escape, though there was no 
lack of doctors, for you had two men 
and two women at, your heels.” In 
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England they seem to have doctors 
enough of the stronger sex. The Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh has just closed 
its doors on a few fair aspirants.— 
Arsene Floussaye, in N. VY. Tribune. 


Compu.sion.—The Clerk stated that 
he met with very great difficulties in 
the prosecution of parents for neglect- 
ing to send their children to school. 
After going to the expense of sum- 
moning the parents and bringing 
witnesses to prove the charges, the 
magistrates were disposed not to 
_ punish the people, and they according- 
ly adjourned the cases. This was the 
reason the attendance at school was 
so very small. If parents were brought 
before the London magistrates, and it 
was clearly shown that they had been 


served with notices respecting the non- 
attendance of their children at school, 
and that they had not attended to the 
notices, the Bench always’ inflicted 
the penalties, but at Devonport a de- 
fendant came with some long story 
that they were unable to contradict, 
and after the School Board messen- 
gers had proved that the defendant had 
been served with notices, the Bench, 
believing the other story, either ad- 
journed the case or dismissed the 
summons.—London School Board Chron- 
tcle. 


THE library of Congress has a copy 
of the first book ever printed in the 
United States. It is Eliot’s account 
of his labors among the Indians, a 
thin volume of twenty pages, dated 
in 1660. 
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ScHOOL Boarp AND SociETY TRANSACTIONS. 


THE BROOKLYN BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION. 


The regular monthly meeting of this Board 
was held at their Rooms, Red Hook Lane, 
on Tuesday, September 2, at four o’clock. 

After calling the roll, the minutes of the pre- 
ceding meeting were read and approved. 
Preceding the transaction of the regular or- 
der of business, Mr. Maujer, under a suspen. 
sion of the rules, presented the following res- 
olution : 

Resolved, That the Board proceed to draw for seats 
for the balance of the year ending May 1, 1875, and that 
in the absence of a member or members, the President 
designate one or two members of the Board to select 
seats for such absent members. 

Which was, however, ruled out of order by the 
President. 

Mr. Huntley, under a question of privilege, 
questioned the legality of the appointment of 
committees as made by the Chairman. The 
points of issue raised by Mr. Huntley were 
not sustained, however, by the Board, and the 
matter was disposed of, with an explanation by 
the President of the Board, that the commit- 
tees had been appointed in the usual manner, 
and in accordance with his best judgment. As 
a result.of an inquiry by Mr. Huntley as to the 
Eastern District Library Committee, Mr. Mur- 


phy moved that the local committees of the . 


Eastern District schools constitute the com- 
‘mittee for the Eastern District Library. 

No action was taken on this motion, inas- 
much as the Chair decided that, according to 
a former resolution, the committees of the 
Eastern District schools constituted the com- 
mittee for the Eastern District Library. 

The following resolutions were then pre. 
sented inorder. By Mr.Cole, in behalf of Pub- 
lic School No, 12: 


Resolved, That the School-House Committee be au- 
thorized to fit up one of the front rooms of School-house 
No. 12 for the reception of one of the grammar classes. 


Mr. Cole moved, as an amendment, that it 
be referred to the School-House Committee 
and the Committee of No. 12 to report as to 
the advisability of the above. 

Agreed to. , 


By Mr. Sprague: 
Resolved, That the Teachers’ Committee and Com- 


mittee of No. 14 be empowered to appoint an additional 
teacher in the sixth grade primary in said school. 


Adopted. 


By Mr. Thomas: 


Resolved, That it be referred to the Committee of No. 
15 and the Teachers’ Committee to appoint six addi- 
tional teachers in the branch primary department of 
said school. 


Adopted. 
By Mr. Burr: 


Resolved, That the School-House Committee, in con- 
nection with the Committee of No. 16, be directed to 
prepare plans and specifications for the janitor’s house 
attached to School 37, and to submit the same to the 
Board at its next regular meeting, provided there be 
money for the purpose. 


Adopted. 
By Mr. Rowe: 


Resolved, That the Committee of No. 35, in connec- 
tion with the Teachers’ Committee, be and are hereby 


authorized to appoint a teacher in the academic depart- © 


ment. 


Adopted. 
By Mr. Maujer : 


Resolved, That the Committee on School Houses be, 
and is hereby authorized to advertise for flagging or 
paving with cobble stones the yard of School-House No. 
36, providing the Committee deem the work necessary, 
and there be funds to the credit of said school after ex- 
isting contracts are fully paid up. 


Adopted. 
By Mr. Richardson : 


Resolved, That the Teachers’ Committee and ‘Com- 
mittee of Primary 2 be empowered to appoint an addi- 
tional teacher for that school. 


Adopted. 


By Mr. Schapps: 


Resolved, That the School-House Committee be au- 
thorized to place four closets in the three principal class- 
rooms of No. 4. 


Adopted. 


By Mr. Prosser : 


Resolved, That the School-House Committee be au- 
thorizea to furnish 22 desks, for 44 sittings, for the gram- 
mar department of Colored No. 2; also a desk for the 
principal, and three teachers’ desks; also, to provide 
necessary slate-boards ; expense not to exceed $300. 


Adopted. 
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By Mr. Cadley: 


Resolved, That warrants in the sum of $50 each be 
drawn in favor of and paid to F. D. Reed, P. Harlan, 
John Cogan, and R. S. Fergus, reporters of the Zag/e, 
Union, Times, and Argus, respectively, for reportorial 
services for the year ending June 30, 1875,‘the amount to 
be taken from the interest account. 


Referred to the Law Committee, for report, 
as to the legality of the same. 


By Mr. Forman : 

Resolved, That it be referred to the Teachers’ Com- 
mittee, for report to this Board, as to the necessity for 
employing an additional Associate Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. * 


Adopted. 


By Dr. Schapps : 


Resolved, That the Superintendent and Associate 
Superintendent of Public Instruction report to this 
Board, monthly, the schools examined by them during 
the preceding month. 

Mr. Faron moved, as an amendment, that 
the Superintendent report monthly the schools 


examined by himself and his associate during 


the previous month. 
Accepted by Dr. Schapps. 


Mr. Cole moved, as a substitute, that it be 
referred to the Teachers: Committee for re- 
port. 

Agreed to. 


By Mr. Thomas : 


Resolved, That it be referred to the Law Committee to 
cause the necessary searches of the title of the new de- 
pot known as the Smith property, with power to com- 
plete the purchase and vest the title of the same in this 
Board. 

Mr. Hall moved to amend by adding, 
“when the Common Council shall have 


granted the appropriation for the same.” 
Agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was adopted. 


Mr. Rhodes called the attention of the Board 
to an article which appeared in the public 
prints in relation to School No. 30. 

Mr. Cunningham stated that the matter was 
under investigation by the Local Committee, 
and that they would report at the next meet- 
ing of the Board. ‘ 


By Mr. Cocheu, from Supply Committee : 


Resolved, That the Committee on Supplies be author- 
ized to award the contracts for supplying wood to the 
schools to the lowest bidders, without requiring the 
wood to be corded and cut at the school-houses. 


Mr. Rhodes moved, as an amendment, that 
the Supply Committee be directed to appoint 
an inspector to measure the wood at the 
yards. 


Agreed to. 


The resolution, as amended, was adopted. 
EVENING SCHOOLS, 


Mr. Libby, Chairman of the Evening 
Schools, made the following report : 


The Committee on Evening Schools respect- 
fully ask the Board to authorize them to offer 
the following Evening Schools: 

No. 1. Male and female, in School House No. 1. 

No. 2. Male and female. in School House No. 6. 

No. 3. Male and female, in School House No. 17. 

4. Male and female, in School House No. 18. 
5. Male and female, in School House No. 25. 
No. 6. Male and female. in School House No. 22. 
7. Male and female, in School House No. 27. 

No. 8. Male and female, in School House No. 26. 

No. 9. Male and female, in School House No. 10, 

Colored No. 1. Male and female, in ‘School House 
(colored) No. 

Colored No. 2. Male and female, in Scheol House 
(colored) No. 2. 

High School, in School veda No. 4. 

The Committee offer for adoption the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, That the School-House Committee be and 
are hereby directed to put gas fixtures and introduce gas 
in School-House No. ro. 

Mr. Garret Bergen said that Primary No. 6, 
where the school was held last Winter, had 
been fixed over, and was now adapted to the 
purpose. It would take several hundred dol- 
lars to put the gas in No. Io. 

Mr. Libby said unless the building had been 
very greatly changed, it would still be unfit. 
The school last year was a failure, owing to 
overcrowding. 

Mr. Bergen moved to substitute Primary 
No. 6 for No. ro. 

Mr. Faron opposed the motion ; he thought 
No. 6 entirely unfit for the purposes of an even- 
ing school. 

Mr. Rhodes moved for the reconsideration 
of the motion. He understood that the gas 
was not near the school. 

The motion to reconsider was carried. 

Mr. Libby said they would withdraw the ob- 
jection. 

Mr. Bergen’s amendment was then adopted, 
and the schedule, as amended, carried. 
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Dr. Schapps, from the Committee on Attend- 
ance, reported a resolution providing for the 
appointment of agents or officers to examine 
into the condition of children employed in 
factories ; the agents not to be employed over 
twenty days, and the expense not to exceed 
$300, the money to be taken from the interest 
account. 

Mr. Murphy opposed taking the funds 
named for that purpose. Money was to be ap- 
propriated for that purpose by the city. 

Mr. Carroll said the local committees could 
do the work much better than agents. 

Dr. Schapps said the Compulsory Act di- 
rected the employment of such agents. 

Mr. Murphy said that if they used the inter- 
est money the Joint Board would say that they 
did not need the $12,000 in the budget. 

At this point a call of the house was asked 
for. No quorum being present, the Board ad- 
journed. 


PUBLIC EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The Brooklyn Public Evening Schools will 
open on Monday evening, October 11, the 
following schools being designated for that 
purpose : 

School House No. 1—Concord street, corner of Adams 


street. 
School House No. 6—Warren street, near Smith 


street. 
School House No. 17—Corner of Fifth and North 


Fifth streets, 
School House No. 18—Maujer street, near Ewen 


street. 
School House No. 25—Walworth street, near Myrtle 


avenue ; for males only. 
School House No. 22—Java street, Greenpoint. 
School House No. 27—Nelson street, near Hicks 


street. 
Schoel House No. 26—Gates avenue, near Ralph 


avenue. 
School House Ne. 12—Adelphi street, near Myrtle 
avenue ; for females only. ' 
Primary School House No. 6—Fifteenth street, near 


Fourth avenue. 
Colored No. s—Willoughby street, near Raymond 


street. 
Colored No. 2—Troy avenue, near Bergen street. 
Colored No. 3—Union avenue, near South Third 


street. 

Evening High School in School House No. 4, Ryerson 
street, near Myrtle avenue. 

The following-named gentlemen comprise 
the Night-School Committee, and may be ap- 
plied to for all needed information: Wm. P. 


Libby, James Murphy, Levi B. Faron, Geo. 
C. Bennett, Wm. E. Sprague, A. W. Shepard, 
John W. Flaherty, L. V. D. Hardenbergh, 
John Williams, J. L. Marcellus, Nelson J. 
Gates. 


NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


At the regular meeting of the New York 
Board, this month, a resolution was passed that 
the Committee on Course of Studies report 
what measures were to be taken to represent 
the city of New York in the Educational De- 
partment at the Centennial*Exhibition. 

The following preamble and _ resolutions, 
offered by Commissioner Baker, relative to 
the salaries of. assistant teachers, were also 
concurred in : 


Wuereas, Unjust differences prevail in the rates of 
compensation now paid to the assistant teachers in the 


several wards, whereby teachers of the same grade and > 


performing the same kind and quantity of labor receive 
different rates of compensation, in many cases the more 
deserving receiving the lesser salary ; and, 


Wuereas, It is highly proper and eminently just that 
teachers of the same grades, dcing the same kind and 
quantity of work, should receive the same compensation ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Salaries and Econ- 
omy be and are hereby instructed to investigate and re- 
port to this Board a schedule or plan for adjusting the 
salaries of the assistant teachers in the schools of this 
city, so that an uniform system of payment to the teach- 
ers in the different grades of the grammar and primary 
departments shall prevail, as contemplated by section 13 
of the amended act of 1857, of the laws of the State. 

A resolution touching the re-adjustment of 
the plan of instruction in French and German 
in the Normal College, etc., was finally car- 
ried, after a heated discussion, by which the 
plans and methods in instruction in these 
languages will be materially changed. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board, a re- 
port from the City Superintendent on the con- 
dition of the schools, on the opening this 
month, was presented. In this report the 
Superintendent states that a considerable 
number of school-rooms are overcrowded, 
especially among the primary departments, 
and in the Eleventh, Seventeenth, Nineteenth, 
and Twenty-second Wards more than one 
thousand pupils were refused admission for 

the want of accommodation. 

On this subject the Finance Committee re- 
port, in connection with their estimates for the 
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year, that demand for more school buildings 
in the up-town districts, which has been 
pressed upon the Board with such persistent 
reiteration, is responded to in the estimate by 
a provision for erecting two buildings and en- 
larging one in the Seventh District, and for 
erecting one building in the Eighth District. 


AT A MEETING OF THE TEACHERS’ CoMMIT- 
TEE of the Brooklyn Board of Education, held 
on the 28th inst., a question of additional 
superintendence for the schools was discussed 
without any result. It is claimed that the 
services of additional superintendents is im- 
peratively demanded to make the existing 
system of examinations of any material ser- 
vice. The question is likely to excite much 
discussion in the Board of Education at an 
early day. 


THE LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL SO. 
CIETY. 


The society have recently published a neat 
pamphlet, showing the names of its officers 
and members, with the by-laws and an inter- 
esting sketch of the institution. Copies of 
this pamphlet, we presume, may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary. 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The paper on test examinations, by Dr. 
Pratt, of the Board of Regents, read before 
this Association, in July, will appear in our 
October number. The paper is of special in- 
terest to teachers. 


NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The excellent paper on the ScIENCE, ART, 
AND END OF TEACHING, by Professor J. W. 
Dickinson, of the Massachusetts State Nor- 
mal School at Westfield, having especially 
impressed the teachers of the Association who 
were present at its reading, will be published 
in the JourNAL for October, by request of 
some of the officers of the Association. 


THE JERSEY CITY BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION. 


Serious differences have recently_ arisen 
among the members of the Jersey City Board 
of Education, which very materially affects the 
public school interests tor the time being. It 
is stated that owing to extravagance and 
neglect, the appropriations for school pur- 
poses for the year have been exhausted, and 
itis possible that all or a part of the 
schools may be closed for the balance of 
the year, for the want of funds, unless the 
necessary relief is supplied by the city. 


ROCHESTER BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The antagonism of the city authorities has 
been aroused, in consequence of a de- 
mand of the school board of that city for 
money with which to erect a new school 
building. It is claimed, on the part of the 
city authorities, that the school board does 
not exercise proper judgment and forethought 
in making up their financial estimates, and 
that the present exigency arises from this 
fact, ata time when the proper relief cannot 
be afforded. 


CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


At a regular meeting of this Board, held at 
their rooms on September 14, Mr. Richberg 
was elected President for the ensuing year, 
and Mr. Wilce Vice-President. Mr. J. L. 
Pickard was re-elected Superintendent of 
Schools, and Mr. Duane Doty Assistant 
Superintendent. Mr. Leslie Lewis, late As- 
sistant Superintendent, was re-appointed to the 
position of Principal of the Haven School. 
As a result of the report of the Superintendent 
as to the very crowded condition of the schools 
of the city, a resolution was passed instruct- 
ing the proper committee to ascertain and re- 
port at the next meeting as to a mode of re- 
lieving this condition of things. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 36. 


The new primary school building, situated 
on Stagg street, near Bushwick avenue, was 
opened for the registration of pupils on Mon- 
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day, the 30th of August, and nearly 600 child- 
ren were admitted during the week, many of 
whom had never before attended a _ public 
school. The building is a branch of Gram- 
mar School No. 18, and is intended to relieve 
that school of a pressure long felt for additional 
accommodation in the primary department. 
The building is 52x110 feet, containing eigh- 
teen class-rooms, the whole accommodating, 
conveniently, about 1,000 children. The total 
cost of the building and land was $65,000. 
The principal of the school is Mr. Jacob S. 
Woodworth, well known as an experienced 
and competent teacher. Associated with him, 
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as principal of the lower department, is Miss 
Eliza Ford, of this city, formerly in charge of 
the academic class of Public School No. 18—a 
lady of superior excellence and culture—and 
we congratulate the people of the district as 
being so fortunate as to secure her services. 
The other teachers, so far appointed, are Miss 
Fanny Higbie, Mary J. Burnett, Jennie E. 
Tomson, Ellen E. Remsen, Alice J. Cregier, 
Carrie J. Smith, Hattie S. Cook, Sarah V. 
Clark, Martha A. Farrell, Amy Dillhoff, Lot- 
tie G. Munn, Emilie A. Klinck, Sarah J. 
Long. 
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VARIETY. 


HORSE-CAR POETRY. 


The conductor when he receives a fare, 

Must punch in the presence of the passenjare, 
A blue trip slip for an 8 cent fare, 
A buff trip slip for a 6 cent fare, 
A pink trip slip for a3 cent fare, 

All in the presence of the passenjare. 


CHORUS. 


Punch, boys, punch ; punch with care. 
A blue trip slip for an 8 cent fare, 
A buff trip slip for a 6 cent fare, 
A pink trip slip for a 3 cent fare, 

Punch in the presence of the passenjare. 


ELOQUENCE.—A negro orator thus concludes 
an account of the death of a colored brother : 

“De last word dat he was heard to say, de 
last word he was known to speak, de last word 
he was noticed to utter, de last word he eber 
pronounced, de last syllable he heabed, de last 
idea he eber ejaculated ; yes, my breddren, de 
berry last word he eber was known to breave 
forth, sound, or articulate, was, Glory !” 

Such amplified perorations are sometimes to 
be heard from orators of renown. 


—A short spelling match occurred in the 
streets of Boston not long ago. A coal cart, 
and ice team, and a street car got jammed to- 
gether in very close quarters. The driver of 
the anthracite van, using opprobrious epi- 
thets, bade the ice vender back out of the dif- 
ficulty or he would pull him out of his ice-bin. 
Whereupon six feet of Down-East Yaakee 
emerged from the depths of the frigid mer- 
chandise, doubled a huge fist and simply ejac- 
ulated, ‘Spell ‘able.’” The collier retired 
from the orthographical contest without fur- 
ther ado. 


—As the spelling schools get to work here, 
one little word which you can carry in your 
head may become the key to many puzzles. 
It is -c-e. In such words as believe, re- 
lieve, deceive, conceiving, ceiling, etc., / is 
followed by 7, and c by e. Remember to keep 
l-i-c-e in your head, therefore, at spelling 
schools. . 


(8) 


—A gentleman who has a thrifty peach- 
tree in an insecure place put a capital stone 
imitation of a dog under it to frighten off 
boys. The other morning he went out to find 
the legs and tail broken off the image, and the 
body sticking in the ground, and labeled 
“ This ’ere dorg feels sick.” 


HARDLY CLASSICAL.—“* Yes, you may come 
again next Sunday evening, Horace, dear ; but 
—” and she hesitated. “ What is it, dar- 
ling? Have I given you pain?” he asked, as 
she still remained silent. “ You didn’t mean 
to, I’m sure,” she responded ; “ but next time 
please don’t wear one of those collars with the 
points turning outward ; they stick in one’s 
cheeks.” 


—A lively urchin accosted a drug store man 
the other day thus: “ Mister, p!ease gim me a 
stick of licorice ; your clerk goes with my sis- 
ter.” 


—“ Man,” says Victor Hugo, “was the 
conundrum of the Eighteenth Century; wo- 
man is the conundrum of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” We can’t guess her; but we will never 
give herup. No, never. 


—Lady visitor (to small boy)—“ So your 
eldest brother’s name is Maximilian. What 
do you call him ?” 

Boy— Maxey, mum.” 

Visitor—* And the baby—what’s her name ?” 

Boy—“ Minnie, mum.” 

Visitor—“ And which are the twins ?” 

Boy—“ Jem and I, of course.” 


—It has been raining in the country. A 
rustic lover writes: “‘Dear Mary Why i Kant 
Kum Rownd to Nite yu no well Enuff i aint 
Got no Kanoo.” 


—A French gentleman, who supposed he had 
mastered the English language, was sadly 
puzzled one day when a friend looked at him 
and said, “ How do you do?” “Do vat?” 
“T mean, how do you find yourself?” “ Saire, 
I never loses myself.” “But how do you 
feel?” ‘ Smoot’—you just feel me.” 
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ScHOoLING.—Archbishop Whately once re- 
ceived a Roland for his Oliver. The head 
master of one of the model schools com- 
plained that some of the officers intrusted with 
the inspection of the schools were unduly 
officious, and not qualified for the duty. 
“Surely,” said the Arshbishop, “one can 
judge plum-pudding without being a cook.” 
“True, your grace,” retorted the master, “ but 
one is not qualified on that account to go into 
the kitchen and take the cook’s place.” 


—‘ Iam a self-made man,” said a sharper to 
a gentleman, whom he had just got the best of 
in a bargain. 

“Tam glad to hear you say so; for it re- 
lieves my Maker of a vast responsibility,” re- 
plied the gentleman. 


—The Boston Jndependent Chronicle for 
March 12, 1798, contains the following mar- 
riage notice: At Bedford, on the 8th inst. 
Mr. James Wilson to the amiable Miss Dolly 
Glason, both of that place, after a long and 
tedious courtship. 


—A schoolmistress once asked a pupil to tell 

What words the letters S double E spell. 

The child was but dull, and so mistress cries. 

“What is it, you dunce, I do with my eyes ?” 

“Oh, yes!” says the child, quickly taking the 
hint ; 

“I know the word now, ma’am—S double E, 

squint.” 


CoMING IN BLAcK.—A gray hair was espied 
among the raven locks of a fair friend of ours 
a few days since. “O! pray, pull it out,” 
she exclaimed. “If I pull it out, ten will 
come to the funeral,” replied the lady who 
had made the unwelcome discovery. “ Pluck 
it out, nevertheless,” said the dark-haired 
damsel ; “it is no sort of consequence how 
many come, if they only come in black.” 


“ WanTED—A female who has a knowledge 


of fitting boots of a good moral character.” 
We suppose boots of a good moral character 
mean those that are well soled. 


—The Indianapolis Fourna/ deems it a sin- 
gular fact that few Americans know the words 
of our national songs. It particularizes thus: 
“Tt is safe to say that a score of parties in this 
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vicinity tried, on July 5 to sing ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,’ and failed because no one 
knew the words. All knew the tune, but no- 
body the text.” : 


—A Frenchman learning the English lan- 
guage complained of the irregularity of the 
verb “to go,” the present tense of which some 
wag had written out for-him as follows: “I 
go; thou startest ; he departs; we lay tracks; 
you cut sticks ; they absquatulate or skedad- 
dle.” 


—The coming insane asylum keeper to visi- 
tor: “Do you mean that man with his head 
bowed, his eyes cast down and his lips 
moving? Oh, yes; he was spelled down, too; 
but he keeps right on practicing just the 
same ; I believe his word is ‘ syzygy.’” 


—The most laconic will on record is that of 
a man who died in 1769. It runs thus: “I 
have nothing; I owe a great deal—the rest I 
give to the poor.” 


—Siamese Conservatives are deeply indig- 
nant over an innovating proposition to repeal 
the law which permits a man to pawn his wife 
or to stake her at a game of chance. Hitherto 
the husband has been the better, his spouse 
the betted, half. 

—Why isa lawyer like a restless man in 
bed? Because he first lies on one side and 
then on the other? 


—‘ Mother-in-law” is the name of a new 
mixture of ale. It is old and bitter, and com-. 
paratively few can swallow it. 


—A hotel landlord, who is sadly troubled, 
has placed in his wash-room an inscription 
from Dante: “Who enters here, leave soap 
behind,” and says if he catches the culprits 
they'll realize all the horrors of the bottomless 
pit. 

—These are cooler nights, and most people 
who sit on the piazza till late in the evening 
conclude that id’s aboud tibe to get idside 
and go do bed. 


—That was a little bit sad, humanely speak- 
ing, when a Boston chap, with a cold in his 
head, sang under his sweetheart’s window 
“Cub into the Garded, Bawd.”—Z xchange. 
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From “ Fun,.”"—THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY 
(a FACT).—Native: Drorin’ them trees, sir?” 
Artist: Well, yes—trying to.” Native: “ Ah, 
well, the lord of the manor’s a clergyman and 
ta justice o’ peace—so I'd advise you to keep a 
good look out; ’e believes in the rights of 
property, ’e does, and ’e’ll soon let yer know 
the law about drorin’’s trees without permis- 
sion.” 


Asour Women.—A new definition of an old 
maid is—a woman that has been maid for a 
long time. 

Women are full of music,and yet no woman 
was ever a successful composer of it. 

The Ohio girl who swallowed four of the 
wheels of aclock, kept the whole family “ run- 
ning” for three days. 

The Empress of Japan has decided on the 
erection of a college for young girls who. wish 
to devote themselves to teaching. 


—This letter was received the other day 
at the Birmingham Mint, in England : 


To Messrs Eaton & Sons: I had a penny 
with two heads upon it, and I have given it 
away in mistake. I would like another one, 
so if you will cast two for me, one with two 
heads and one with two tails. I have en- 
closed four stamps, and if it is not enough, 
I will send a few more for your trouble. Let 
me know by return post if you can supply 
me, and oblige 

PETER REID, 
Bridge of Caley, Blairgowerie. 


N. B.—It is for tossing with want them, 
and will pay the postage for them. 


The letter was forwarded to the Mint in 
London. 


—‘‘Advance Notes” (A/i/itary)-The Bugler’s. 


—An innocent bit of Tennessee news has 
begun to go the rounds in this shape: “A 
Tennessee murderer selected his victim ata 
spelling bee and ballasted him with buck- 
shot while he was climbing over a five-barred 
word. The people have given the murderer a 
pair of mules anda farm, and will send him to 
the Legislature. 

—Why is a drunkard like a bad politician? 
Because he is always poking his nose into 
measures that spoil the constitution. 


—“Fellow-citizens,” said a candidate for of- 
fice, addressing an audience of colored people 
in South Carolina, “my skin is white, it is true ; 
but my soul is blacker than yours.” 


—A book is advertised, entitled ‘“‘How to 
Grow Roses Out of Doors.” It may be con- 
jectured that the doors in question should be 
made of rose-wood. 


—How artless! When the crowded omni- 
bus stops before a fine four-story mansion, one 
of the young women getting out invariably re- 
marks, “ Home at last !” 


—“‘Such remarks I consider ‘low,’ and an 
insult to my ‘understanding,’” said a witty 
Rochester beauty to a gentleman who praised 
her small feet. 


—A Texas woman has learned to use the 
lasso so deftly that she can stand in the door 
and haul the hat off a lightning-rod pedlar 
while he is unfastening the gate. 


AN Honest THIEF. — A man who 
sketches. 
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Boox Notices. 


Swinton’s COMPLETE CoursE IN. GEOGRAPHY. By Wm. Swinton. New York and Chicago : 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. = 

The publishers present, in this volume, a geography which, in many respects, will challenge 
favorable comparison with some of the best of its kind, while the advantages and disadvantages 
of combining in one book a course of study to meet the requirements of our graded schools, is 
about equally divided. In general, we favor the idea of reducing the number of series books. 
Regarding the quality of geographies, the late publications show marked improvements over 
the crude and imperfect books of a few. years ago, and much that has been and is empirical is 
giving way to exact facts which are being obtained everywhere from the developments of scien- 
tific research. Accuracy of description of physical features is of great importance, and to this must 
be added facts and statistics pertaining to the inhabitants of the world everywhere. The complete- 
ness and lucid arrangement:of these must largely determine the measure of value, in an import- 
ant particular, of books of this character. Mr. Swinton is, in many respects, a remarkable writer, 
with a capacity for hard labor in versatile fields. 

This book contains a great deal of information, much that is new, and presented in a novel 
and attractive form. It is neatly and clearly printed, having good maps, and plenty of them, 
with well-drawn and engraved illustrations, and which latter, if there is anything of value at all 
in them serving to assist a student in his studies, may be considered to form a successful feature 


of the work. 


A gx eM OF ENGLAND. By M_ E. Thalheimer. Cincinnati and New York: Wilson, Hinkle 
oO. 

The study of history in our schools must, of necessity, under ordinary circumstances, be 
confined to a very superficial course, and with that end in view, a work of small compass, within 
which the principle and general features of history have been abridged, will afford, in the most 
favorable degree, an opportunity for the average scholar to make himself familiar with much 
that is interesting and instructive in the world’s affairs. For this purpose, we find the present 
volume a very useful book, and hope that it will find its way into the hands of our teachers and 
scholars. A summary of books, needed for a more extended historical research, may be found 
in the back part of the work, together with an alphabetical index, both of which will be found 


of service to the student. 


No. 6 oF THE CIRCULARS OF INFORMATION, from the Bureau of Education at Washington, is 
received. This number contains a great deal of matter relating to reformatory, charitable and 
industrial schools for the young, which will be found of great service for reference. The work 
of this Bureau,,»under the management of Commr. Eaton, is a great aid to the educational in- 
terests of the country, and we hope that additional appropriations will be secured this Winter 
so that documents of the Bureau may be more widely ciiculated. 


WE have received a copy of the Report of Mr. Wm. A. Conklin, the Director of the Menag- 
erie at Central Park, which contains useful information to zodlogists. 


WE have received the following, which we will notice in a subsequent number: 


ProGREssivE ArT Stupies. Ivison, Blakeman & Taylor. 


BARTHOLOMEW’'S PRIMARY SCHOOL DRAWING CARDS, 4 sets. Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Also 
No. 8, “Geometrical Drawing,” of the Bartholomew series. Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 
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THOROUGH GYMNASTIC. SYSTEM 
TEN, MINUTES: ONCE A- DAY. 


CUMULATIVE EXERCISE, ABALTEL LIFT” “DIPPING CURE? 


“While improving the Health, will 
Double the. Actual 
‘Strength. three months; 
occupies. ‘only ‘Minutes \ 
“once a days ;—furnishes a safer and. various “diseases of the Nervous 
Sysrem, or from the class of ailments: 


those suffering from: want of torie 
and. vigor, or from Dyspepsia and 


other forms of InbicesTion; orfrom 


| caused by. torpor or “congestion of the 
Liver—in short, © it is ‘Warmly 
Approved by. the Medical : 
‘ ‘Profession. as the. most 
Efficient, Safe, and Sim- 
“ple méans of. preventing 
‘Diseases arising from 
Sedentary Habits. 


_ Sis adapted: to both Ladies aaa 
Gentlemen, requiring no. change: 

of dress ; —does not fatigue nor ex- 
haust; but, by Equalizing and. 
Improving the Ciréulation ~ | 

of the Blood, refreshes 


THE RATIONALE, “OF “LIFTING. 


_IFTING i is a systein of. harmonious ‘and simultanedias exercise of the whole 


body: Every muscle i is brought into use at once, ard. each in proportion to 


iso ‘relative “strength. And so connected are ‘the vital organs ‘with the muscular. 
tissue Of” the body, that when all thie: muscles act sitnultaneously adil harmoniously 

 the‘organs, themselves receive their approptiate amount of.¢xefcise. So distributed: 
is this effort’ that there i is no. danger of i injurtons Strain ‘or rupture, Tt strengthens 
‘the .weak organs, and” expels. disease “by a: gradual, co-opérative exercise of the 
whole ‘body. The streiigth of the bodyi is augmented and equalized, ‘the 
parts are built-up, disease i is expélled, and ‘the individual becomes uniformly strong, 
and consequently’ healthy. It develops power chiefly at the vital centers. - Allthe 
voluntary: and. Fespiratory: muscles are brought i into harmonious play; the 
~chest, augmenting the. breathing capacity, aerating the blood, equalizing the: cir : 
culation,® warming: the: extremitics; and thus: vitalizing® every part ; and by de- 
action and circulation 
to the whole surface; inicréaises 
the, relative. amount of blood ‘in 
the extreme capillary” vessels,” 
thereby removing internal. con: 
gestions wherever ‘located, and 
accelerating the nutrition of every 
organ. “When thése reasons. are fully ‘understood; the fact will not be surprising that any y persons have more than doubled their ~ 
strength in three by. the simple Process of lifting. 

‘Teis a true exercise, a Correct devel loping agency, @ safe method ‘of cure: and invigorator—: a reconstructor 
of the tissues of the body. and brain, _Htinvokes all hygienic agencies, ‘especially pure air, pure water, healthfixl food, sun, air, and 
water baths, abundant sleep, rest, and recreation. » Ita increases the’ healthy: action of the brain correspor.dingly with: that of the” 
body. “Adi the elements of a perfect imanhood- are: inctezsed, including notonly intellectual vigofbut moral power anid-social purity. 
For as certainly as disease favors an abnormal condition of the mind as well as the body, so Stirely does an increase of health: anid 
_ strength promoter of virtue. “In. a.word, it puts a mar ‘im possession of himself. 


AGENCIES. In CHIEF CITIES AND TOWNS. 
“GENERAL OFFICE OF 


THE -HEALTH- LIFT: 


Salesrooms ‘and. Exercise Parlors for’ Eadies and Gentlemen. Visitors. always welcome. 
and particulars sent by matl, 


mended by leading Physicians to 
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“We. bea: bo announce the ‘Gliowing New Series ‘of ‘Bdueational 
Works, and to igvite; Teachers and to examine them. 


ROBINGON’S SHORTER COURSE IN MATHEMATICS. 


Edited by Ww... M. A, 
Jn this course, the of Arithinetic, both, Oral (Afenta?) and Written, invall its various, grades appli- 
cations to huSiness’ purposes, is thoroughly and practically treated in two comprebensive and. well-graded* books» 


The-series is substantially doxnd in cleth, and the two Arithmetics are profusely illustrated. with appropriate and 
We claim to offer in this series the chen pert, dest, and the, 


_, beautiful designs. 
in Mathematics now before the public, 
‘FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 168 pages. Price, 50° ‘cents. 
COMPLETE. ARPTHMETIC, 508. pages. Price, $1.40. 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA, 462 pages. Price, $2.00. . 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS, 284 pages. Price; $1.00) 
ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS, 192 pages. ‘Price, $1.25. 


The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC™ is also published in Two Part and Part 11. 
Price. 80 cents each, 


will seid sample copies of THE FIRST BOOK, aud of THE, COMPLE rE ARITHMETIC, for 

examination, with a mew to their introduction, ou receipt of $1.00 for the two books PART-1. ant PERI. 

Sar: 50 cents each THE ALGEBR& Sor 50; and THE PROB LEMS fox each, 


SWINTON’S GEOCRAPHICAL ‘COURSE. 


By. WILLIAM SWINTON. 
* Author of Word-Book Series Oiitlines of History ; Language Lessons, Etc 


wud In the prépabaiion of these works the author has not been content with making merely a skillful compilation ; he 
has, in fact, remodeled the stibject of Geography in accordance with the most advanced. methods now pursued in«: 
our leading cities, and has introduced feattires of such novelty and importance that’ the publication of these oa ; 


TAust mark-A NEW°ERA IN GROGRAPHICAL TEACHING. - 


The Course.is embodied. in two books, namely 
BLEMENTARY COURSE IN GHOGRAPHY ; designed asa Classcbook and 


128 pages, 8vo.. (Ready about September 1st: 
Industrial, and, a Special ‘Geography for 
"136 pages. 4to, $1.80. 


Intermediate Grades, and as a complete Shorter Course. 
COMPLETE COURSE IN: GEOGRAPHY, ‘Physical, 
each in the Union. Derigned xs a Class-book for Intermediate” and Grammar 


‘WHITE'S PROGRESSIVE ART STUDIES. 
By GEORGE WHITER. 
Mr. -Wuite has’ solvéd the preblem of a rational system of Drawing adapted td ourcommion ed acational wants, 
“whereby more real progress may be attained in Qne year than has heretofore been possible in ‘Five years, and ‘at - 
far.less eost: system is‘issued in the form of €ards—the only proper way of presenting the” copies. to. the eye’ 
of the’student—neatly encased in énvelopes containing 12 each, with an accompanying eer of Fastructions, arid: 


duplicate sheets of blarik drawing paper.. 
The whole coufse when contpleted will comprise Comprehensive» ‘and Scientifically Graded 


of Drawing in the-various of ‘Art, including Industrial, Ornamental, 


Now Ready: 


THE ELEMENTARY SERIES, This series is comprised of 48 Cards; neatly enclosed-in ciivcisben 
of 12 each,:with diplicate sheets of. Drawing Paper; aud an of for each set.” 


The sets are designated as follows : 


* «* We shall be pleased to send. sample sets of the Elementary Seriés for examination, we, a view to introx 


| ~SUISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Publishers. 


and 14¢ Grana York, 
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